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Hereby  Pledge  Myself 
to  Qft  in  etrifrofiordanrc  inirh 
the  principles,  declarations. and 
reaulatious  of'Jherinstitutf  of 
tReol  estate  ?Uanaaemenr. 

Pledge  Myself-  in  particular  to 
place  honestp  and  thorough  luorh 
aboue  all  else  in  inp  administration  of 
real  property;  to  aduance  myself  con¬ 
stantly  inhnotnledge  and  ability  through 
the  study  of  literature  on  i*eal  esratC' 
managemnir.  the  inotrucrion  of  eminent 
teachers,  the  interchange  of  c^fpcrieuccs 
mith  fellow  Cnrified  ‘Property  ?rianager5, 
and  attendance  at  meetings  of  rhel^nsti* 
tute  wheneoer  possible;  to  be  faithftd  to 
the  pn-sonal  interests  of  my  professional 
brotliers  and  to  seek  their  counsel  when 
in  doubt  of  my  own  indgmenr;  to  render 
willing  help  to  my  fellow  Certified  ‘Prop- 
erty^Uanagers;  and  to  gipe  my  scroices 
freely  to  the  Dnstitute  as  required  or 
desired. 


Horeover.-  I  Pledge  Myself 
to  shun  unwarranted  personal  pub- 
licity  and  dishonest  money  seeking  as 
disgraceful  to  our  profession;  to  render 
complete,  thorough,  and  honest seroice 
to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  regardless 
of  monetary  consideration;  to  stripC/ 
assiduously  to  build  goodwill  for  tlic> 
properties  under  my  charge  ondtouse 
my  best  talents  at  all  rimes  to  preseme 
and  maintain  the  oalue  of  such  proper¬ 
ties  ;  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  net 
return  to  the  owners  of  properties  en¬ 
trusted  to  my  management;  and  to  gioe 
deuoted  attention  to  the  sofety  and  lum- 
fort  of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

Kin  ALLY.  I  Pledge  Myself 
to  cooperate  in  aduancingaiidei' 
tending,  by  eoery  lawfid  means  within 
my  power,  the  influence  of  tthe  Jlnsti- 
tute  of  iReal  Estate  Tllanaaemeiir. 


is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  real  estate  business. 
It  is  reported  that  45  per  cent  of  the  income  of  real  estate 
men  in  America  is  derived  from  management  fees. 

WHAT  ARE  rOrOOING  TO 
PROFIT  FROM  THIS  RICH  FIELD? 

The  Journal  of  Certified  Property  Managers  offers  you  a 

specially  prepared  source  of  current  information  on  all 

• 

phases  of  property  management.  Scholarly  yet  readable,  it 
opens  your  eyes  and  your  mind  to  new  sources  of  profit. 
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HOW  WILL  WE  SCORE? 

What  roll  is  the  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Manager  to  play  in  the  national  defense  drama  about  to  be 
staged  in  these  United  States? 

First  of  all  every  true  American  must,  of  course,  be  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  every  patriotic  duty  that  is  presented  to 
him. 

But  this  will  not  preclude  the  keen,  alert,  resourceful  property 
manager  from  handling  the  real  estate  affairs  of  his, clients  so 
as  to  gain  full  yet  legitimate  advantage  of  whatever  upward  trends 
may  become  dominant  in  the  field  of  real  estate. 

A  sudden,  almost  miraculous,  upsurge  has  already  been  sensed 
by  the  property  manager  who  is  studiously  inclined.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  distinct  lull  was  felt  in  real  estate  activity.  This  lull  ap¬ 
peared  about  the  time  Hitler  was  walking  through  and  over  several ' 
of  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe,  and  England  and  France  had 
their  backs  to  the  wall.  Almost  overnight  our  nation  awoke  quite 
like  one  of  the  giants  we  used  to  read  about  in  story  books.  As 
sentiment  crystallized  rapidly  in  support  of  a  deliberate  program 
of  preparedness,  students  who  thoughtfully  watch  the  shifting  eco¬ 
nomic  sands  realized  that  this  new  activity,  regrettable  though  it 
might  be  in  some  of  its  aspects,  would  bring  a  better  feeling  in 
business  and  a  more  confident  reaction  throughout  the  country. 

As  the  momentum  of  preparedness  develops  we  are  amazed  at 
the  speed  with  which  this  reaction  is  taking  hold.  Nearly  every 
industrial  organization  is  feeling  a  quickened  pulse  in  its  business 
structure. 

During  the  past  eight  years  literally  billions  have  been  pumped 
into  relief  channels,  with  only  jerky  pickups  in  general  business. 
But  now  we  are  to  have  something  concrete,  and  the  few  billions 
already  promised  for  expenditure  have  spurred  a  genuine  activity. 

Reminiscent  of  World  War  days,  there  is  talk  of  higher  resi¬ 
dential  and  commercial  rents,  keener  demand  for  space  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  fatter  pay  checks.  We  even  hear  recollections  of  the  time 
when  the  skilled  worker  bought  $15  silk  shirts ! 
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As  industry  is  being  keyed  into  this  higher  pitch,  the  American 
people  seem  to  sense  that  our  country  is  headed  for  a  period  of 
definite  progress.  Families  with  nest  eggs  of  $500  or  $600  are 
planning  to  buy  or  build  homes.  Result,  home  buying  has  resumed 
the  pace  it  held  earlier  in  the  year.  There  seems  to  be  a  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  the  money  spent  for  defense  will  go  more 
than  twice  as  far  as  the  amount  doled  out  for  relief.  Deep  seated, 
too,  is  the  impression  that  real  estate  is  more  than  ever  to  be  the 
preferred  form  of  investment. 

Just  how  is  the  property  management  profession  facing  this 
new  outlook?  How  well  we  perform  in  the  days  just  ahead  will 
prove  how  adequately  we  have  prepared  ourselves  as  professional 
men  and  how  worthy  we  have  been  of  our  hire. 

•  C.  A.  M. 


PERSONAL  RELATIONS 


T'eLEPHONE  companies  adver¬ 
tise  extensively  the  value  of  using  the  telephone  as  a  business 
medium.  Letter  writing  is  extolled  as  a  means  of  business  pro¬ 
motion.  At  times  the  value  of  both  of  these  methods  of  contacting 
customers  and  business  associates  is  overemphasized. 

As  in  other  lines  of  business,  it  is  necessary  in  the  real  estate 
business  to  develop  personal  contacts  as  much  as  possible.  Whether 
it  be  a  management  client,  brokerage  client,  or  mortgage  client, 
the  local  or  long-distance  telephone  cannot  always  do  the  work  of 
a  face-to-face  conversation.  Many  a  deal  has  been  lost  or  a  client 
antagonized  by  too  great  a  reliance  upon  letter  writing  and  tele¬ 
phoning.  Periodic  personal  talks  do  much  to  iron  out  misunder¬ 
standings,  which  might  lead  to  larger  misunderstandings  without 
this  personal  contact.  Money  for  traveling,  spent  wisely,  pays 
dividends. 

This  also  applies  to  tenant  relations.  Tenants  cannot  be  handled 
properly  by  telephone  calls  or  letter  writing.  Real  estate  men  should 
never  discount  the  value  of  personal  talks  with  tenants  concerning 
complaints,  requests,  or  rent  problems.  Many  of  the  shortcomings 
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of  commercial  and  apartment  quarters  occupied  by  a  tenant  can 
be  offset  by  the  personality,  salesmanship,  and  business  ability  of 
a  real  estate  executive,  salesman,  manager,  or  maintenance  man. 

Ideas  come  hard  to  some  people  and  easy  to  others.  A  wealth 
of  ideas  can  be  had  for  the  asking  from  fellow  real  estate  men 
by  getting  around  and  fraternizing  with  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  progress  and  grow  with  the  real  estate  business  by  sitting  in 
an  office  all  day. 

A  policy  involving  as  much  personal  circulation  as  possible  will 
produce  dividends  in  ideas  and  money.  The  executive  must  cir¬ 
culate  among  department  heads  of  other  comparable  companies, 
and  one  of  the  main  stocks  in  trade  of  salesmen  is  to  mingle  among 
prospective  clients  and  also  among  fellow  brokers  and  salesmen. 
Never  write  a  letter  when  it  is  possible  to  call  on  the  telephone, 
and  never  call  on  the  telephone  when  it  is  possible  to  call  personally. 

The  business  of  real  estate  management  is  not  a  mechanical  op¬ 
eration  to  be  performed  by  a  trained  robot.  It  involves  people 
and  personalities.  It  involves  a  constant  analysis  of  the  problems 
confronting  other  human  beings.  It  involves  a  keen  sense  of  what 
is  going  on  in  people’s  minds.  The  experience  that  comes  to  the 
real  estate  manager  through  personal  contact  subsequently  pays 
dividends  through  helping  him  to  develop  the  judgment  necessary 
to  solve  the  problems  that  continually  confront  him. 

R.  C.  N. 


CO-OPERATION  AND  GOOD  WILL 


A  THOROUGH  understanding  of 
the  management  problem  by  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  the  first,  and  probably  the  most  vital,  step  toward  the  de¬ 
termination  of  sound  policies.  Execution  flows  most  smoothly  when 
it  is  based  upon  policies  which  are  the  product  of  careful  planning. 
This  in  turn  makes  for  efficiency,  eliminates  friction,  and  achieves 
that  end-result  of  management  efforts — greater  net  income.  All  of 
this  points  to  the  importance  of  co-operation. 
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Managers  should  strive  to  interest  owners  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  problems  facing  the  property  manager.  When  it  is 
possible  they  should  be  induced  to  visit  the  manager’s  office  and 
'  go  with  him  on  tours  of  the  individual  properties.  The  competent 
'  manager  takes  pride  in  his  work,  and  his  enthusiasm  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  his  principals.  He  should  welcome  approval  and 
praise,  but  also  he  should  be  alert  for  constructive  suggestions  and 
make  certain  that  he  benefits  from  them.  And  if  criticism  is  mer¬ 
ited,  and  given,  he  should  take  it  on  the  chin  in  a  straightforward 
fashion.  Naturally,  the  manager  is  going  to  make  every  effort  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  such  criticism,  but  the  primary  thing  to 
strive  for  is  the  interest,  and  consequent  co-operation,  of  owners. 

One  method  of  creating  enthusiasm  on  both  sides  is  for  the 
manager  to  point  out  to  the  owner  what  the  management  program 
is  designed  to  accomplish.  This  will  often  transform  a  bored  or  dis¬ 
interested  owner  or  trustee  into  one  who  is  constructively  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  management  program — and  is  consequently  more 
co-operative.  Besides,  the  managing  agent  is,  after  all,  quite  hu¬ 
man,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  disinterested  principal  will  receive 
the  same  degree  of  attention  and  enthusiasm  from  the  agent  as 
the  one  who  occasionally  stops  in  or  sends  for  the  agent  to  talk 
things  over.  It  is  better  still  if  the  owner  can  be  induced  to  make 
periodic  inspection  trips.  This  cements  the  tie  further  and  makes 
for  mutual  understanding  which  in  turn  leads  to  sound  solution 
and  quick  execution. 

Another  source  of  profit  and  advantage  to  the  property  man¬ 
agement  office  is  good  will  among  those  in  the  organization  itself. 
The  green  light  should  be  given  to  suggestions  from  the  rental 
men  to  the  repair  men,  from  the  insurance  men  to  the  repair  men, 
from  the  repair  men  to  the  collection  men.  For  example,  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  collect  from  a  slow  tenant  is  when  that  tenant  re¬ 
quests  attention  from  the  repair  department.  This  interchange 
of  ideas  is  only  one  means  of  creating  good  will  among  the  man¬ 
agement  staff.  There  are  many  others. 

With  co-operation  from  interested  owners  and  good  will  among 
the  members  of  the  staff  many  of  the  problems  facing  the  manage¬ 
ment  organization  will  be  solved  before  they  arise,  or  at  least  be 
handled  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  expense. 

A.  G.  T.,  Jr. 
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TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE? 

Real  estate  men  doing  a  man¬ 
agement  business  must  answer  this  question  definitely,  emphatical¬ 
ly,  and  intelligently. 

Fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  offices  that  do  management  business 
in  this  country  today  are  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  “prop¬ 
erty  managers.” 

Yes,  they  have  a  management  department  (if  you  can  dignify 
it  by  calling  it  a  department) .  In  many  cases  the  work  is  done  by 
one  or  two  poorly  paid  people — taken  on  because  they  would  work 
for  a  small  compensation,  or  because  they  are  relatives  who  must 
be  supported  anyway,  so  why  not  let  them  do  some  sort  of  work. 
Most  of  them  don’t  know  what  it’s  all  about. 

The  usual  procedure:  List  the  property  for  rent  at  the  price 
asked  by  owner.  If  and  when  convenient  tack  up  a  For  Rent 
sign.  Type  out  on  a  rent  sheet  about  like  this,  “7-room  house,  one 
bath,  heat,  $50.00  per  month.”  And  that’s  all.  When  a  prospect 
calls  he  or  she  is  given  the  key.  If  it  is  rented,  fine.  If  not,  well 
that’s  the  owner’s  hard  luck.  No  inspection,  no  recommendations 
regarding  repairs  and  improvements.  No  intelligent  advertising. 
No  real  system  or  effort.  This  sort  of  haphazard,  sloppy  manage¬ 
ment  is  inexcusable.  It  is  harmful  to  the  owner,  to  the  competent 
property  manager,  and  to  the  prestige  of  the  business. 

Then  there  is  the  Rent  Manager,  often  a  real  menace,  who 
thinks  he  knows  the  business  thoroughly.  He  doesn’t  have  time  to 
read  magazines  or  books  or  to  study  details  of  the  problem.  He 
laughs  at  real  estate  courses  on  any  subject — management,  ap¬ 
praising,  or  brokerage.  That’s  all  a  joke  to  him.  He  just  intuitively 
knows  the  business  from  A  to  Z  and  considers  himself  an  expert 
in  everything.  This  type  of  manager  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
evils  of  a  little  knowledge. 

The  time  is  coming — no,  it  is  indeed  here — when  we  must 
either  be  good  in  management  or  we  must  not  be  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  business.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  guessing,  careless  advice, 
slipshod  methods.  We  cannot  continue  to  guess  and  follow  hunches. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  question,  “TO  BE  OR  NOT 
TO  BE?”  That  answer  is  that  by  study  and  constant  research  and 
work  we  can  and  must  be  expert  in  management. 
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And  raising  our  own  standards  is  not  enough.  We  must  seek 
to  raise  the  general  level  of  management  practice.  And  we  must 
not  relax  our  efforts  to  educate  the  public  to  the  value  of  good 
management  and  the  evils  of  poor  so-called  management.  Only 
by  constant  efforts  on  all  these  fronts  can  we  continue  to  advance 
in  our  profession.  There  are  no  short  cuts  to  success  in  real  estate 
management. 

M.G.T. 


RENT  CONTROL 


TThE  possibility  of  rent  control, 
by  either  Federal  or  local  governmental  action,  is  something  that 
should  be  regarded  thoughtfully  by  the  management  profession. 
The  functioning  of  a  vastly  expanded  armament  industry  together 
with  the  business  activity  it  may  stimulate  will  undoubtedly  bring 
unusual  demands  for  industrial  and  residential  space  to  some  com¬ 
munities,  with  consequent  higher  rents.  Excessive  rent  prices  will 
react  harmfully  to  the  entire  real  estate  industry,  and  especially 
to  the  owners  of  property  who  are  the  especial  concern  of  the 
nation’s  property  managers. 

In  1919-21  pressure  for  space  in  some  localities  skyrocketed 
rents,  and  forty  communities  enacted  rent-control  ordinances.  The 
fact  that  these  were  without  exception  failures  in  administration 
does  not  eliminate  the  consideration  that  they  were  expressions  of 
a  public  opinion  which  had  at  that  time  to  be  taken  into  account. 
That  such  a  situation  may  arise  again  is  a  possibility  that  must 
be  faced. 

With  their  vital  interests  at  stake,  property  managers  should 
take  the  lead  in  setting  up  within  the  real  estate  industry  itself 
safeguards  against  the  necessity  for  public  action.  One  suggestion 
that  managers  might  well  pursue  is  that  local  real  estate  boards 
in  localities  likely  to  be  affected  set  up  rental  appraisal  committees. 
These  bodies  would  function  in  the  public  interest,  their  chief 
activity  to  consist  of  determining  what  constitutes  fair  rental  stand- 
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ards  (the  lack  of  such  standards  crippled  the  ordinances  last  time) 
and  also  to  assist  in  maintaining  rents  at  these  levels. 

This  may  sound  absurd  to  managers  still  coping  with  a  rental 
market  in  which  rents  are  not  adequate  to  cover  operating  costs 
and  pay  a  fair  return  on  the  investment.  Events  today,  however, 
move  swiftly  and  what  may  be  true  of  the  rental  market  this  week 
may  be  entirely  out  of  line  in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  An  in¬ 
telligent  amount  of  forearming  within  the  management  profession 
undoubtedly  will  turn  out  to  be  an  excellent  investment  in  avoid¬ 
ing  embarrassing  publicity,  as  well  as  the  costly  and  arbitrary 
restrictions  of  governmental  regulation. 

R.  A.  C. 


PHILADELPHIA— IN  NOVEMBER 


INioVEMBER,  1940,  is  a  porten¬ 
tous  month  for  the  nation  and  for  real  estate.  On  the  5th  the 
voters  will  make  a  rather  important  choice  of  the  man  who  is  to 
fill  the  presidency  during  four  decisive  years.  Just  a  week  later 
Realtors  from  all  over  the  country  will  head  into  Philadelphia  for 
the  33rd  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards.  Instead  of  one  big  question  in  their  minds,  as  now, 
there  will  be  innumerable  questions,  arising  out  of  the  answer  to 
the  big  one.  These  questions  will  have  to  do  with  business  policy, 
long-range  planning,  attitudes  on  national  issues  that  seem  likely 
to  develop,  unified  action  on  matters  vital  to  the  entire  real  estate 
industry. 

Fast  emerging  as  a  dominant  segment  of  the  real  estate  industry 
is  the  property  management  business.  The  questions,  thoughts,  and 
ideas  of  the  men  in  this  profession  will  be  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  at  the  Convention.  Their  meetings  will  be  well  attended 
and  packed  with  interest.  Attendance  at  these  meetings  will  be 
a  matter  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of  property  managers.  They 
seek  the  instruction  and  information  to  be  found  there,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  In  addition,  there  is  the  great  value  of  organizational 
sense  and  solidarity  that  is  acquired,  an  important  asset  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  is  developing  as  rapidly  as  this. 
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INTANGIBLE  ASSETS 

•  F.  Durand  Taylor,  c.  p.  m. 

A.  REAL  ESTATE  management 
firm  is  essentially  a  service  organization.  It  must  be  this  first 
and  foremost  if  it  is  to  justify  its  existence.  For  specialists  in 
this  important  field,  the  job  is  not  only  to  put  land  to  its  highest 
and  best  uses,  but  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  one  step  farther  and 
employ  the  building  on  the  land  to  its  greatest  economic  and  social 
possibilities. 

The  maintenance  of  a  proper  balance  between  the  owner  who  • 
hires  a  real  estate  management  firm  and  the  tenant  who  rents 
through  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  to  be  confronted.  It  is 
only  by  experienced  judgment  and  constant  discretion  and  super¬ 
vision  that  this  balance  can  be  successfully  established. 

An  important  factor  in  overcoming  management  problems  is  the 
recognition  of  the  tangible  and  intangible  assets  of  buildings  to 
both  parties.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enumerate 
tangibles,  which  are  familiar  to  all,  but  to  define  and  discuss  those 
intangible  assets  which  so  successfully  bind  such  business  rela¬ 
tionships.  By  “intangible  assets”  is  meant  those  qualities  in  a 
building  which  intensify  pride  of  ownership  on  one  hand  and  pride 
of  occupancy  on  the  other.  It  may  be  a  single  element  or  a  group 
of  them ;  in  any  event  they  cannot  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  It  may  be  nothing  more  than  “atmosphere,”  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  paid  for  and  it  is  not  covered  by  any  article  or  paragraph 
of  any  lease.  The  possession  of  intangible  assets  is  the  greatest 
backlog  of  security  and  the  best  insurance  for  the  future  of  any 
property.  The  lack  of  them  marks  a  building  as  a  stepchild  of  in¬ 
competent  management,  and  such  a  building  will  fail  long  before 
its  time. 
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CHARACTER  AND  PERSONALITY 

Character  and  personality  can  be  created  and  maintained  in  real 
property  just  as  they  are  nurtured  and  trained  in  an  individual. 
For  a  building  to  have  this  stamp  of  quality  is  to  insure  its  success. 
A  managing  agent  must  supplement  pride  of  ownership  and  pride 
of  occupancy  by  his  own  pride  of  accomplishment.  It  is  his  job  to 
keep  ever  on  the  alert  to  institute  services  which  will  best  represent 
the  owners  and  satisfy  the  tenants. 

In  the  operation  of  real  estate  we  have  always  heard  of  “own¬ 
er’s  problems/’  and  as  such  we  have  tried  to  solve  them.  It  might 
be  well  to  look  at  management  from  another  angle — from  the  ten¬ 
ant’s  viewpoint.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  owner  of  a  property 
whose  investment  is  at  stake  is  not  to  be  primarily  represented,  but 
property  loses  most  of  its  value  if  it  does  not  produce  income  and 
income  has  its  primary  source  from  the  tenants.  Successful  mer¬ 
chandising  has  always  been  that  which  has  most  adequately  given 
the  public  what  it  wants,  and  by  the  same  token  income-bearing 
properties  are  those  which  grant  to  the  tenants  those  things  that 
are  most  desirable. 

It  is  not  a  breach  of  faith  to  observe  that  many  landlords  have 
been  reluctant  in  making  improvements  until  the  demand  for 
them  has  reached  a  point  where  they  were  required  to  do  so,  and 
the  wise  manager  of  property  would  do  well  to  keep  his  ear  to  the 
ground  for  tenant  demands  which  can  be  incorporated  as  perma¬ 
nent  improvements  and  which  therefore  will  benefit  both  the  own¬ 
ership  and  the  tenant. 

Many  new  buildings  have  all  the  latest  developments  which  give 
to  them  the  distinction  of  unique  services  and  comforts  that  can 
readily  be  listed  under  intangible  assets.  However,  real  estate 
management  firms  frequently  acquire  properties  for  supervision 
when  owners,  both  private  and  institutional,  have  exhausted  their 
own  resources  to  make  the  buildings  successful.  Consequently  they 
inherit  existing  stagnant  policies  of  building  operation  and  man¬ 
agement.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  ingenuity  and  imagination 
of  professional  management  is  put  to  a  test.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  is 
not  enough  to  provide  a  little  more  of  all  the  facilities  that  a  build¬ 
ing  already  possesses.  It  is  necessary  to  instigate  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  services  which  will  create  a  distinct  personality  for  the 
building,  resulting  in  the  firm  establishment  of  its  individuality. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  SERVICES 

Too  often  we  rely  on  the  old  adage,  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.”  If  intangibles  are  to  be  created,  they  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  long  before  a  need  for  them  is  apparent.  It  is  not  within 
the  realm  of  impossibility  that  an  extraordinary  service  today  will 
grow  into  a  requisite  for  a  successful  building  tomorrow. 

For  example,  at  the  height  of  the  depression  one  of  the  larger 
office  buildings  under  the  direction*  of  our  firm  was  faced  with  a 
large  amount  of  vacant  space,  some  of  which  was  less  desirable 
than  the  usual  type  of  office  space.  While  the  occupancy  of  the 
building  as  a  whole  was  substantial,  it  was  apparent  that  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  should  be  done  to  attract  tenants.  Rather 
than  lower  the  price  scale,  we  secured  the  permission  of  the  own¬ 
ers  to  allocate  some  of  the  least  desirable  space  for  semipublic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  an  auditorium  seating  300  became  a  feature  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  To  be  sure,  this  was  not  a  theatre  type  of  installation,  since 
physical  handicaps  and  expense  prevented  it.  However,  the  audi¬ 
torium  did  provide  a  large  assembly  space,  complete  with  stage, 
dressing  rooms,  reception  foyer,  and  cloakrooms.  Tenants  within 
the  building  utilize  it  for  sales  meetings  and  style  shows,  and  even 
amateur  theatricals  have  taken  place  there. 

Connected  with  the  auditorium,  the  owners  of  the  building  were 
induced  to  create  a  board  of  directors’  room,  not  only  for  their  own 
use,  which  was  subsequently  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
venience,  but  also  for  tenants’  use.  It  meant  that  large  corpora¬ 
tions,  of  which  there  were  a  goodly  number  in  the  building,  did 
not  have  to  allocate  valuable  office  space  for  private  board  rooms, 
which  they  used  only  occasionally,  and  the  building  conference 
room  was  made  available  for  all  tenants  who  wished  to  make  res¬ 
ervations.  This  was  done  without  cost  to  the  tenants,  and  the 
apparent  result  was  much  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
and  the  security  to  the  owners  which  always  accompanies  satisfied 
customers.  As  intangible  assets  these  innovations  were  an  imme¬ 
diate  success,  and  within  a  year  these  features  became  a  contribut¬ 
ing  factor  in  securing  one  of  the  largest  tenants  ever  to  take  space 
in  the  building. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  a  discussion  of  intangible  assets 
leads  to  the  tenant  viewpoint  on  management,  and  this  article 
should  not  be  misconstrued  as  a  recommendation  for  managing 
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agents  to  think  of  tenant  welfare  over  and  above  the  basic  and 
proper  protection  of  the  owner.  From  experience  and  observation, 
I  am  convinced  that  an  agent  is  frequently  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  which  management  policy  will  lead  to  the  most  satisfactory 
results  than  the  owner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  intangible  assets,  prop¬ 
erly  co-ordinated  and  protected,  usually  lead  to  tangible  results. 
In  other  words,  they  help  to  secure  tenants,  they  bind  the  tenants’ 
loyalty  to  the  building  after  they  have  been  brought  into  it,  and 
they  reap  many  benefits  for  the  owners. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  this  thought  to  the  reader’s 
attention  because  in  the  continued  discussion  of  intangibles  it 
would  appear  that  almost  everything  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenant  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  but  it  is  within  the  province 
of  the  managing  agent  to  use  keen  judgment  and  to  employ  his 
influence  as  an  agent  with  the  utmost  discretion. 

EMPLOYEE  CONVENIENCES 

Much  has  been  said  during  the  last  few  years  about  the  threat 
of  leisure.  Unemplo)Tnent  and  government  regulations  have  pre¬ 
cipitated  shorter  working  periods  and  have  consequently  created 
longer  periods  for  the  individual  to  have  at  his  own  disposal.  It 
is  granted  that  the  utilization  of  spare  time  is  primarily  a  personal 
problem,  yet  it  is  known  that  large  employers  of  labor  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  gone  a  long  way  in  providing  recreational 
facilities  for  their  staffs.  As  usual,  the  so-called  “white-collar” 
workers  remain  the  real  “forgotten  people”  of  American  business. 
Comparatively  little  has  been  done  to  add  to  their  comfort,  and 
it  has  been  observed  that  frequently  office  workers  are  so  regi¬ 
mented  under  the  daily  grind  that  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  stamina 
and  their  initiative.  Realizing  this  fact,  we  recommended  to  the 
owners  of  one  of  the  large  buildings  under  our  management  that 
we  utilize  part  of  the  roof  area  of  their  building.  They  accepted 
our  recommendation,  and  a  sun  deck  of  approximately  12,000 
square  feet  in  area  was  created  on  the  roof  of  the  building.  The 
regular  building  staff  made  deck  chairs,  benches,  tables,  and  other 
equipment.  Unsightly  vent  pipes  that  protruded  above  the  roof 
were  boxed  in  lattice  work  and  vines  planted  at  the  base.  Mini¬ 
ature  gardens  were  made,  and  bright  canopies  and  umbrellas  gave 
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Southwest  comer  of  the  sun  deck  at  40  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 

This  space  was  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  tenants  of  the 
building  and  their  employees. 

a  Lido  touch.  From  a  previous  unused  space  the  sun  deck  quickly 
became  a  recreational  center  which  was  established  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  tenants  and  their  employees.  The  response  to  it 
was  immediate,  and  hundreds  of  workers  from  the  office  staffs 
in  the  building  are  able  to  use  it  daily.  Many  of  the  women  em¬ 
ployees  bring  light  lunches  with  them,  which  they  are  able  to  eat 
in  peace,  quiet,  and  comfort,  seventeen  stories  above  the  hot  city 
streets,  after  which  they  return  to  their  offices  refreshed  and 
rested.  The  40  Worth  Street  sun  deck  was  the  first  which  was 
created  in  New  York  City  for  such  purposes,  and  the  general  idea 
has  since  spread  to  other  buildings.  Leading  tenants  in  the  build¬ 
ing  immediately  acclaimed  it,  and  ownership  pride  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  soon  offset  the  small  expense  that  was  incurred.  The  initial 
cost  did  not  exceed  $500,  and  the  annual  upkeep  is  less  than  $250. 

As  managing  agents  for  several  large  office  buildings,  over  a 
period  of  years  we  had  received  requests  from  tenants  for  some 
sort  of  retiring  room  for  their  women  employees.  City  ordinances 
in  this  respect  cover  only  large  organizations  which  employ  a  num¬ 
ber  of  women,  these  employers  being  required  to  provide  rest  rooms 
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within  their  own  quarters.  These  ordinances  do  not  take  care  of 
the  women  employees  of  smaller  firms,  and  there  are  relatively 
few  buildings  which  have  anticipated  the  need  of  a  general  retiring 
room.  After  a  careful  survey,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  an 
office  building  were  of  sufficient  size  and  prestige,  it  should  go  one 
step  further  and  not  only  create  a  rest  room,  but  it  should  also  have 
a  building  dispensary  with  a  nurse  in  charge.  A  considerable 
amount  of  argument  was  required  to  persuade  the  owners  to  in¬ 
stitute  such  a  service  since  it  means  constant  expense  not  only  for 
the  nurse  but  for  supplies  and  other  items.  The  venture  was  finally 
launched  on  a  temporary  basis,  but  after  six  months  of  operation 
the  records  showed  that  some  2,500  emergency  cases  had  been 
treated,  and  this  new  venture  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
toward  getting  new  tenants  that  we  had  ever  experienced.  Not 
only  does  the  nurse  in  charge  watch  over  the  women  who  come 
to  the  room  for  retiring  purposes,  but  she  carries  on  first-aid  serv¬ 
ices  for  both  men  and  women  and  also  supervises  the  women’s 
toilet  and  washrooms  throughout  the  building.  The  standard  of 
building  operation  in  this  respect  was  immediately  raised,  and  we 
are  now  able  to  maintain  hospital  cleanliness  throughout  these  pub¬ 
lic  rooms.  The  cost  of  installing  this  nursing  service,  together  with 
the  dispensary  and  rest  room,  is  not  considered  very  great.  For 
the  space  we  were  able  to  utilize  a  vacant  office  adjoining  one  of 
the  women’s  toilet  and  washrooms  on  the  court  side  of  the  building. 
Because  of  its  unfavorable  location  on  the  floor,  this  office  was  less 
likely  to  be  rented,  and  we  felt  that  it  would  not  be  depriving 
the  building  of  any  potential  rental  income  to  use  it  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  actual  size  of  the  space  is  about  700  square  feet,  and 
our  cost  for  equipment,  which  included  lounging  chairs,  day  beds,  , 
medicine  cabinet,  and  other  necessary  articles,  amounted  to  $700. 
We  estimate  that  the  weekly  cost  of  medicinal  supplies  is  $5,  and 
our  nurse  receives  $25  a  week  on  the  basis  of  forty-five  hours.  No 
charges  of  any  kind  are  made  to  tenants  for  the  use  of  these  facil¬ 
ities,  and  the  good  will  which  the  building  has  established  by  this 
unique  feature  cannot  possibly  be  counted  in  dollars  and  cents. 

UNUSUAL  METHODS 

We  have  found  that  the  existence  of  vacancies  in  office  buildings 
usually  precipitates  unusual  methods  and  efforts  in  securing  ten- 
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ants,  and  this  is  particularly  true  where  large,  open  floor  areas  are 
available  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  division  for  small-tenant 
occupancy.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  idea  of  a  building  luncheon 
club  was  bom.  On  a  high  floor  we  had  approximately  12,000  square 
feet  available  in  one  unit.  Due  to  the  times  it  seemed  impossible 
to  procure  a  tenant  who  required  this  amount  of  space  and,  after 
investigating  the  possibility  of  a  private  luncheon  club,  we  sug¬ 
gested  to  our  owners  that  they  give  consideration  to  the  plan. 
We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  interest  of  a  club  of  many  years’ 
standing  which  had  been  in  another  location  and  which  was  about 
to  liquidate  due  to  lack  of  members  and  lack  of  patronage.  The 
entire  effort  to  rehabilitate  this  club  into  a  worth-while  tenant  for 
such  a  large  space  was  on  a  co-operative  basis,  with  ourselves 
acting  as  agent  with  the  consent  of  the  club’s  board  of  directors 
and  the  owners  of  the  building.  We  predetermined  by  a  careful 
survey  just  how  large  a  membership  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  support  the  new  enterprise,  and  we  were  confident  of  success 
due  to  the  superior  location  of  the  proposed  new  quarters.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  membership  of  the  club  in  its  old. 
rooms  had  dwindled  to  around  200  and  the  average  number  of 
luncheons  served  per  day  was  something  less  than  90.  The  lease 
was  signed  and  held  in  escrow  for  one  month,  pending  the  securing 
of  new  members  and  the  floating  of  a  bond  issue  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  pay  for  their  share  of  the  installation.  The  result  exceeded 
all  estimates.  Within  this  time  a  membership  of  nearly  600  had 
been  secured,  and  a  bond  issue  of  $15,000  had  been  raised  in 
full.  The  building  matched  this  figure  of  $15,000,  and  within  three 
months  the  new  club  opened  its  doors.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  general 
neighborhood  interest  in  this  measure  was  most  unusual,  and 
within  a  year  after  the  club  went  into  operation  the  building 
jumped  in  occupancy  from  75  per  cent  to  98  per  cent. 

Such  a  procedure  could  be  recommended  only  in  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  the  first  place  the  building  must  be  of  sufficient  size 
and  prestige  to  warrant  a  private  luncheon  club,  and  it  must  be 
strategically  located  in  order  to  draw  members  from  surrounding 
buildings.  It  so  happened  that  all  of  these  factors  were  present 
in  this  particular  situation,  but  we  can  say  from  actual  experience 
that  the  private  luncheon  club  idea  for  businessmen  seems  to  be  a 
very  appealing  one,  and  once  they  get  into  the  habit  of  eating 
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in  these  surroundings  they  are  quite  likely  to  continue  their  mem¬ 
bership.  As  a  matter  of  general  interest,  the  initiation  fee  for  the 
club  was  fixed  at  $75  and  the  annual  dues  at  $60,  payable  monthly 
if  the  member  so  desires.  This  provides  sufficient  money  for  the 
club  operating  expenses,  and  the  dining  room  is  on  a  strictly  com¬ 
mercial  basis.  We  estimate  that  the  average  luncheon  costs  about 
$1,  and  receipts  from  the  club  bar  average  between  $50  and  $100 
a  day,  depending  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 

VISION  NEEDED 

I  have  cited  several  unusual  and  unique  building  service  fea¬ 
tures  as  examples  of  intangible  assets.  There  are  innumerable 
lesser  examples  which  can  be  cited,  and  they  all  tend  to  assist  in 
the  maintenance  of  rent  levels.  Intangible  assets  to  fit  each  in¬ 
dividual  building  are  the  result  of  the  expert  diagnosis  of  the 
building  manager  with  vision. 

In  real  estate,  as  in  nearly  every  other  enterprise,  it  takes  money 
to  make  money.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  point  out  the  superiority  of 
such  buildings  as  the  Rockefeller  Center  group  in  New  York  City, 
the  Fisher  Building  in  Detroit,  and  the  Wrigley  Tower  in  Chicago 
as  being  perfect  examples  of  superior  building  service  and  oper¬ 
ation.  Such  owners  as  these  have  the  resources  to  anticipate  and 
intensify  the  well-being  of  their  tenants.  However,  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  desirable  that  others  follow  their  example  on  whatever 
scale  they  can  maintain.  It  is  up  to  the  managing  agent  to  conceive 
the  ideas,  sell  them  to  the  owners,  and  put  them  into  effect. 

As  agents  of  real  property  belonging  to  others,  we  have  a  trus¬ 
teeship  which  must  be  carefully  guarded,  and  as  trustee  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  a  successful  combination  of  manager,  engineer,  archi-  ^ 
tect,  and  salesman.  Dreams  must  grow  into  vision,  vision  must  be 
made  reality,  and  the  immovable  tangible  of  land,  brick,  mortar, 
stone,  and  steel,  which  is  real  estate,  can  be  made  increasingly 
more  valuable  by  the  intangible  assets.  Intangible  assets  are  the 
surplus  of  a  building.  They  are  true  evidence  that  success  breeds 
success,  and  they  are  the  sure  proof  that  tenants  go  where  they 
are  invited  and  stay  where  they  are  made  welcome. 

The  ownership  of  real  property  in  these  United  States  is  more 
than  a  responsibility,  and  the  manager  who  assumes  its  guardian¬ 
ship  has  a  great  opportunity. 
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KNOW  YOUR  TAXES! 


•  Fred  L.  Chapman,  c.p.m.,  m.a.i. 

The  authority  to  levy  taxes 
comes  primarily  from  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions.  In  this 
discussion,  as  we  are  concerned  almost  entirely  with  real  estate 
taxation,  we  can  say  that  the  general  provision  for  real  estate 
taxation  is  found  in  the  constitutions  of  the  various  States,  defined 
and  elaborated  from  time  to  time  by  the  passage  of  tax  laws  by  the 
State  legislatures.  From  the  State  constitutions,  State,  city,  coun¬ 
ty,  school-district,  and  subordinate  taxing  units  derive  their  power, 
this  power  being  limited  by  the  constitutions  themselves  and  by 
the  tax  laws  passed  by  the  legislatures.  The  number  of  these  units 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  given  State  runs  into  the  hundreds. 
Consequently,  the  property  manager  must  know  the  basic  law  from 
which  the  various  units  in  his  locality  derive  their  power,  the  tax¬ 
ing  power  of  which  units  affects  the  particular  piece  or  pieces  of 
real  estate  in  which  he  is  interested,  and  within  what  limits  local 
governing  units  may  levy  taxes  upon  such  real  estate. 

The  purpose  of  taxation  is  to  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  handle 
properly  the  governmental  functions  and  services  necessary  to  the 
community  and  the  State.  Such  services,  in  so  far  as  local  gov¬ 
ernment  is  concerned,  cover  schools,  courts,  city  councils  and 
similar  governing  bodies  of  taxing  units,  the  upkeep  of  streets, 
sidewalks,  sewers,  playgrounds  and  parks,  fire  departments,  police 
departments,  and  health  departments. 

There  are  other  taxes  which  affect  the  property  owner  and  the 
tenant  as  citizens  but  which  are  not  strictly  property  taxes,  such 
as  the  State  and  Federal  income  tax,  sales  tax,  inheritance  tax, 
social  security  tax,  etc.  Consequently,  the  property  manager  should 
take  an  active  interest  in  local.  State,  and  Federal  government  to 
see  that  these  taxes  are  held  within  legal  limits. 

Personal  property  taxes  do  not  in  any  great  measure  affect  un¬ 
furnished  buildings.  In  some  jurisdictions  items  such  as  refriger¬ 
ators,  cookstoves,  etc.,  which  are  required  equipment  in  most  un¬ 
furnished  apartments  but  are  not  directly  attached  to  the  property 
so  as  to  be  considered  real  estate,  are  taxed  under  personal  prop¬ 
erty  tax  laws.  Valuation  assessments  and  payment  of  taxes  on 
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personal  property  follow  somewhat  the  same  general  course  as 
real  estate  taxes,  and  much  of  what  I  shall  say  about  real  estate 
taxes,  in  so  far  as  the  property  manager’s  obligation  to  the  owner 
is  concerned,  can  be  applied  also  to  personal  property  taxes. 

TENANT  CO-OPERATION 

That  leaves  for  discussion  general  real  estate  taxes  and  special 
assessment  taxes.  The  property  manager’s  obligation  to  his  tenant 
with  reference  to  taxes  lies  primarily  in  two  categories :  first,  the 
rent  schedule  and,  second,  the  maintenance  of  the  property.  If 
taxes  go  up,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  tenant’s  rent 
must  be  increased.  If  taxes  are  drastically  reduced,  the  reverse 
is  also  true.  The  tenant  should  be  informed  occasionally  as  to  the 
proportion  of  his  rent  which  goes  for  taxes.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  voters  are  requested  to  pass  upon  bond  issues  which 
will  increase  taxes  considerably.  Frequently  these  bond  issues 
are  excessive,  calling  for  too  great  an  expansion  or  some  additional 
service  which  the  taxpayer  could  do  without  for  a  while. 

Many  real  estate  management  companies  have  had  a  little 
sticker  printed  in  red  which  they  attach  to  the  tenant’s  statement 
showing  exactly  how  much  of  the  rent  goes  for  taxes.  From  all 
reports  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying  in  rousing  tenant 
interest  in  bond  and  tax  problems. 

In  the  matter  of  maintenance  we  are  all  familiar  with  properties 
which  carry  such  a  tax  load  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  that  degree 
of  maintenance  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  property  in  its 
proper  rental  class  and  to  keep  it  in  a  condition  which  gives  the 
tenant  the  pride  of  occupancy,  impelling  him  to  continue  living  in 
the  property  and  appreciating  its  desirable  features.  Naturally,  if 
there  is  any  action  that  will  result  in  lower  taxes  in  which  the 
tenant  can  assist,  he  should  be  called  upon.  If  lower  taxes  do  re¬ 
sult,  then  the  owner  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  necessary  repairs 
or  add  those  touches  to  which  the  tenant  is  reasonably  entitled. 

OWNER  CO-OPERATION 

The  owner  is  interested  in  the  tax  problem  and  is  entitled  to  the 
property  manager’s  assistance  in  order  to  preserve  his  investment 
and  his  net  income.  Reasoning  and  common  sense  apply  equally 
to  both  subjects.  If  taxes  are  not  held  in  line,  if  too  great  a  pro- 
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portion  of  the  income  goes  to  payment  of  taxes  so  that  maintenance 
is  adversely  affected,  the  value  of  the  property  must  decline.  There 
are  hundreds  of  examples  familiar  to  all  of  us  in  which  such  an 
unhappy  state  of  affairs  exists.  The  same  is  true  so  far  as  net 
income  is  concerned.  If  taxes  eat  up  more  than  their  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  gross  income  and  if  maintenance  is  not  adequate,  then 
the  net  income  is  reduced  accordingly  or  eliminated  entirely. 

As  taxes  are  usually  the  largest  single  item  of  expense,  the 
property  manager  is  entitled  to  the  owner’s  co-operation  in  every 
possible  way  in  bringing  them  into  line.  Not  only  can  the  owner 
assist  in  combating  excessive  or  unnecessary  bond  issues  or  ex¬ 
cessive  expenditures  by  governmental  taxing  units  having  control 
over  his  property  but,  in  addition,  he  should  stand  ready  to  make 
proper  contributions  to  aggressive  taxpayer  associations.  He 
should  assist  the  property  manager  in  securing  proper  appraisals 
as  the  basis  for  discussions  with  the  tax-assessing  authorities  in 
an  honest  and  mutual  endeavor  to  arrive  at  fair  valuations.  The 
owner  has  his  own  problems  and,  in  many  cases,  other  and  more 
important  interests;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  duty  devolving  upon 
the  property  manager  to  see  that  the  owner  fully  understands  his 
obligation  and  realizes  the  necessity  of  co-operating  to  a  reasonable 
extent  depending  upon  his  ability. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  MANAGER 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  major  discussion  of  this  problem — that 
is,  the  duty  of  the  property  manager  in  connection  with  taxes 
against  the  properties  which  he  is  handling.  It  is  his  duty  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  properties  from  excessive  taxes  and  unfair  valuations, 
to  see  that  payments  of  taxes  are  made  promptly,  that  proper 
records  are  kept  and  followed  up,  that  special  assessments  are 
properly  investigated,  that  tax  sales  and  tax  hearings  are  care¬ 
fully  followed,  that  the  various  taxing  units  and  their  powers, 
procedures,  and  responsibility  are  understood  by  him,  and  that  he 
has  an  honest  working  acquaintance  with  the  assessor. 

Taxes  are  supposed  to  be  equably  assessed  and  on  similar  prop¬ 
erties  there  should  be  no  variance.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  property 
manager  to  check  the  records  at  regular  intervals  and  watch  for 
any  unfair  treatment  of  the  property  under  his  management.  As 
taxes  are  based  upon  value,  the  manager  should  secure  from  the 
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taxing  authorities  a  tax  and  valuation  history  of  the  property  for 
the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years.  He  should  learn  how  the  property 
has  been  valued,  in  so  far  as  both  the  land  and  the  buildings  are 
concerned,  the  building  depreciation  that  has  been  allowed,  and 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  demolition  on  the  part  of  the 
property  as  a  result  of  reduced  valuations.  Having  this  informa¬ 
tion  he  should  then  compare  the  taxes  with  similar  properties 
and  analyze  the  income  of  the  particular  piece  of  property  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  valuation  is  within  reasonable  limits. 

CONFERENCES  WITH  ASSESSORS 

A  friendly,  honest  acquaintanceship  with  the  officials  in  the  tax 
assessor’s  office  who  have  to  do  with  the  valuation  of  property 
or  the  review  of  valuations  is  most  helpful  in  working  out  minor 
matters  and,  frequently,  major  ones.  A  fair  and  honest  assessor 
is  always  willing  to  discuss  tax  valuations  in  an  unbiased  and 
reasonable  manner.  Such  an  acquaintanceship  will  usually  elimi¬ 
nate  litigation  in  court  and  long-drawn-out,  involved,  and  expensive 
legal  proceedings  which  can  accomplish  no  more  than,  if  as  much 
as,  a  friendly  and  intelligent  conference  between  a  reasonable 
assessor  and  a  reasonable  property  manager. 

The  manager  in  interviewing  the  assessor  should  take  with  him 
a  sample  income  and  operating-expense  analysis  of  the  property 
for  several  years  past.  Additional  past  years  are  also  valuable 
if  they  assist  in  showing  the  downward  trend  of  net  income.  It  is 
best  to  have  the  statements  in  rather  simple  form — not  the  long, 
elaborate,  detailed  accounts  that  might  be  presented  in  court 
action.  Many  assessors’  assistants  are  practical  real  estate  men, 
but  few  are  familiar  with  scientific  appraisal  technique;  conse-i 
quently,  statements  that  are  simple  and  easily  understandable  will 
expedite  the  revaluation.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  found  that 
these  men  operate,  on  the  whole,  by  outmoded,  rule-of-thumb 
theories,  such  as,  for  example,  that  so  many  times  the  annual  rent 
will  give  the  value  of  the  building.  The  manager  may  be  able  to 
ascertain,  in  conversations,  the  line  of  reasoning  or  the  appraisal 
approach  of  the  assessor  or  his  assistant  and  take  it  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  presenting  the  figures. 

To  assist  him  in  such  a  discussion,  the  property  manager  should 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  sales  and  valuations  of  other  prop- 
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erties,  the  history  of  the  subject  property,  the  trend  of  rentals, 
trend  of  neighborhood  and  city  growth,  and  all  the  other  data 
that  a  good  appraiser  must  have  in  arriving  at  a  fair  appraisal 
of  any  property.  Property  is  usually  valued  every  two  years. 
The  manager  should  know  not  only  the  time  schedule,  but  he 
should  know  also  from  his  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  tax 
assessor’s  office  when,  in  the  ordinary  routine,  the  assessor’s  men 
will  be  working  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  property  manager  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  dates 
on  which  the  tax  equalization  board  holds  its  hearings  on  approval 
of  the  assessor’s  valuation.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  appear¬ 
ance  before  this  board,  after  an  unsuccessful  conference  with  the 
assessor,  will  clear  up  differences.  Should  these  appearances  be 
unsuccessful,  the  property  manager  must  know  the  time  limit 
within  which  he  can  appeal  such  decisions  or  take  court  action 
to  adjust  the  valuation  which  affects  not  only  the  individual  prop¬ 
erty  but  the  entire  neighborhood.  In  such  cases  a  conference  with 
the  assessor  may  accomplish  little. 

It  is  helpful  in  such  cases  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other 
property  owners  and  managers  in  the  neighborhood,  pointing  out 
to  them  the  reasons  for  a  lower  valuation,  calling  to  their  attention 
the  fact  that  these  apply  also  to  their  properties,  and  requesting 
that  they  present  their  cases  again  to  the  tax  assessor.  Frequently 
the  weight  of  evidence  thus  presented  has  resulted  in  favorable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  assessor.  A  meeting  of  such  neighbor¬ 
hood  property  owners  with  the  assessor  will  accomplish  the  same 
result  if  those  attending  are  properly  informed  and  reasonable. 

COURT  ACTION 

The  property  manager  must  be  familiar  with  the  proper  proce¬ 
dure  in  connection  with  a  court  action  claiming  unfair  valuation 
by  the  assessor.  Some  tax  proceedings  are  complicated;  others 
are  simple  and  require  only  the  proper  filing  of  protest  within 
a  certain  time.  Court  action  is  frequently  delayed  from  six  months 
to  two  years  due  to  congestion  in  the  courts  themselves;  during 
that  time  the  property  manager  should  confer  with  the  assessor 
from  time  to  time  and  endeavor  to  work  out  an  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment. 
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It  is  frequently  pointed  out  that  “no  one  wins  a  lawsuit.”  The 
assessor  has  his  problem  in  that  the  governmental  services  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  citizens  must  be  paid  for.  The  fact  that  those  services 
are  excessive  or  unnecessary  is  not  of  his  making.  As  long  as 
these  services  have  been  approved  and  must  be  paid  for,  the 
citizens  in  that  particular  community  must  bear  their  fair  share 
in  supporting  them.  The  property  manager’s  problem  and  the 
assessor’s  problem  are  identical  in  seeing  that  each  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  bears  its  fair  share  of  the  burden.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  with  reasonable  men  on  both  sides  of  a  conference 
table,  tax  problems  cannot  be  settled  without  court  action. 

FEES  FOR  TAX  ADJUSTMENTS 

Adjustment  of  tax  valuation  is  a  special  service  on  the  part  of 
the  property  manager  and  should  be  paid  for  as  such  by  the 
owner  of  the  property.  Therefore,  after  he  has  secured  the  in¬ 
formation,  if  the  manager  feels  that  the  property  has  not  been 
fairly  valued  by  the  assessor,  he  should  point  out  that  fact  to 
the  owner,  outlining  what  he  believes  can  be  accomplished,  and 
agreeing  upon  a  special  fee  for  such  tax  adjustment  work.  By 
so  arranging  with  the  owner,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
manager’s  special  services;  argument  will  be  avoided,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  he  will  be  paid  for  special  work  which  is  really  outside  of 
the  usual  management  duties.  In  his  discussions  with  the  owner 
on  this  matter,  the  manager  should  point  out  exactly  what  expense 
may  be  incurred,  not  only  for  his  services  but  for  appraisals  by 
others,  legal  counsel,  court  hearings,  etc.,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  thorough  understanding  of  just  how  far  he  is  to  go  in  his 
tax-reduction  work  with  or  without  consulting  from  time  to  time.  ^ 

ROUTINE  HANDLING  OF  TAX  PAYMENTS 

Before  tax-payment  time  comes,  the  manager  should  arrange 
to  have  the  tax  bill  on  the  property  sent  to  his  office  in  ample 
time  to  verify  the  legal  description  with  the  deed  the  owner  has 
left  with  him  or  to  send  it  to  the  owner  for  approval.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  in  many  jurisdictions  that  the  owner’s  name  appear  upon 
the  tax  bill  as  well  as  that  of  the  paying  agent  so  that  there  may 
be  no  question  as  to  who  paid  the  taxes  on  that  particular  parcel 
of  land. 
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It  is  highly  important  that  the  legal  description  cover  all  the 
land,  giving  reservations,  right  of  ways,  etc.  pertinent  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  which  are  a  necessary  part  of  it.  There  should  be  an 
understanding  in  writing,  signed  by  the  owner  of  the  property, 
as  to  the  legal  description  upon  which  the  property  manager  must 
pay  taxes  for  the  account  of  the  owner.  Should  taxes  on  a  strip 
of  land  or  easement  belonging  to  the  owner  not  be  paid  by  him 
or  by  his  manager,  it  might  be  lost  at  a  tax  sale,  or,  if  paid  by 
others,  it  might  after  a  certain  length  of  time  be  subject  to  a 
court  proceeding  and  the  property  lost  to  the  owner. 

The  actual  tax  records  need  not  be  elaborate.  They  should  carry 
the  name  o^f  the  owner,  the  legal  description,  the  date  when  tax 
payments  are  due,  the  amounts  of  payments  for  several  years 
past,  breakdowns  as  to  the  general  tax  or  special  assessments,  and 
a  column  where  payments  may  be  noted.  That  is  usually  sufficient. 
In  some  offices  a  separate  tickler  or  follow-up  file  may  be  necessary 
which  need  only  be  a  card  index  to  the  main  payment  record.  The 
record  should  also  contain  the  valuation  so  that  when  the  bill  is 
presented  the  figures  given  may  be  checked  against  the  valuation 
and  the  tax  rate.  It  is  surprising  how  many  little  errors  can  creep 
in  which  can  be  caught  by  a  good  clerk.  By  all  means,  check  the 
bill  against  the  actual  facts  on  the  tax  record  or  on  the  assessor’s 
valuation-data  card.  A  record  should  be  made  of  any  major  al¬ 
terations,  repairs,  or  demolitions  which  affect  the  valuation  so 
that  there  may  be  no  slip-up  in  seeing  that  proper  adjustments  are 
made.  In  the  event  the  property  is  withdrawn  from  the  property 
manager’s  control,  either  by  termination  of  the  management  con¬ 
tract  or  by  sale  of  the  property,  proper  notation  should  be  made 
upon  the  records  for  future  reference  and  a  final  report  made  to 
the  property  owner,  together  with  any  recommendation  or  com¬ 
ments  that  may  seem  appropriate. 

ASSESSMENTS  FOR  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

In  many  States  assessments  for  local  improvements  are  included 
in  and  are  a  part  of  the  general  real  estate  tax  bill.  In  such  cases 
no  separate  record  need  be  kept.  In  other  jurisdictions  separate 
bills  are  rendered,  sometimes  by  a  different  office,  and  proper  rec¬ 
ords  should,  of  course,  be  kept. 

Local  improvements  are  sometimes  very  considerable  in  their 
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cost.  That  is  particularly  true  where  rents  are  high  and  a  street 
opening  or  park  is  proposed.  Consequently  the  property  manager 
has  a  special  duty  in  the  preservation  of  the  owner’s  interest  in 
the  property  and  the  income  therefrom. 

Local  improvements  are  usually  started  by  agitation  of  some 
local  government  unit  or  by  petition  of  interested  parties.  In  every 
case  a  definite  time  is  set  for  hearing.  Usually  notices  of  such 
hearings  are  published  in  certain  newspapers.  The  property  man¬ 
ager  should  subscribe  to  such  a  paper  and  have  these  notices 
checked  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  properties  under  his 
control  are  affected.  If  a  property  which  he  is  handling  is  involved 
he  should  arrange  to  attend  the  hearing  and  follow  the  proceedings 
through  to  completion,  checking  on  the  report  of  the  appraiser 
and  the  allocation  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement  to  the  various 
properties,  to  determine  whether  the  improvement  is  proper  and 
necessary,  the  cost  reasonable,  and  the  payments  spread  fairly  in 
relation  to  property  value.  If  the  improvement  appears  to  be  one 
that  is  so  excessive  in  cost  as  to  be  unjustifiable,  he  should  advise 
the  owner  and  arrange  for  special  assistance  in  handling  the  situ¬ 
ation  with  the  understanding  that  necessary  expense  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  owner. 

In  any  event,  it  is  good  policy  to  advise  the  owner  of  any  such 
improvement  on  the  theory  that  the  better  informed  he  is,  the 
more  he  understands  the  problems  involving  the  property  and 
the  property  manager,  the  easier  the  property  manager’s  job  will 
be.  The  owner  who  thoroughly  understands  the  various  situations 
which  may  arise  affecting  his  property  generally  acts  quickly  and 
co-operatively. 

After  an  improvement  has  been  completed,  the  property  man¬ 
ager  should  be  reminded  through  a  proper  tickler  file  to  follow 
up  and  see  that  it  was  made  within  the  cost  allowed.  Should  it 
have  been  made  for  a  lesser  figure,  a  rebate  is  in  order  and  he 
should  take  proper  action  to  secure  it  for  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  There  are  men  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  handling  this 
matter  of  rebates,  charging  a  commission  for  their  work  in  se¬ 
curing  rebates.  In  most  cases  it  is  unnecessary  to  secure  such 
special  services.  Securing  a  rebate  is  a  very  simple  matter  and 
can  well  be  an  added  service  that  the  property  manager  performs 
for  the  owner  of  the  property  without  charge. 
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THE  RETAIL  STORE- PROBLEM  AND  SOLUTION 

•  Frank  S.  Slosson 

The  problem  of  achieving  the  highest  possible  gross  rent 
from  retail  store  properties  is  one  that  faces  many  managers. 

In  this  issue  the  Journal  presents  material  designed  to  aid 
managers  in  raising  the  productivity  of  this  class  of  prop- 
erty.  The  introductory  article  is  written  by  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  authorities  on  store  leading.  Other  recog¬ 
nized  sources  have  been  drawn  on  for  the  balance  of  the 
material  dealing  with  modernization  and  remodeling. 

A.  FEW  years  ago  the  passenger 
traffic  department  of  practically  every  American  railroad  was 
facing  a  continually  increasing  deficit  through  loss  of  patronage, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  local  business  and  long  haul,  because 
of  competition  from  the  automobile,  the  bus  line,  and  the  airplane. 
The  problem  became  so  acute  that  a  solution  was  imperative  if 
the  railroads  were  to  avoid  bankruptcy.  The  picture  today  is  much 
brighter,  and  the  improved  revenues  have  largely  resulted  through 
popularizing  rail  travel  in  new  de  luxe  streamlined  equipment. 

The  automobile  industry  prior  to  1934  was  showing  continually 
decreasing  seasonal  and  annual  sales  volumes  but  discovered  that 
new  streamlined  models,  more  attractive  in  appointments  as  well 
as  striking  in  appearance,  resulted  in  an  almost  immediate  and 
automatic  increase  in  sales  volume  and  added  an  immediate  sta¬ 
bilization  to  the  automobile  industry  at  large. 

FORCES  AFFECTING  RETAIL  STORE  PROPERTY 

Retail  business  real  estate  has  been  facing  adverse  business  con¬ 
ditions  with  a  resulting  continuous  decline  both  in  sales  value 
and  in  income  production  since  1929.  Of  the  many  contributing 
causes  three  of  the  most  important  are: 

1.  High  taxation. 

2.  Increased  vacancy. 

3.  Decentralization. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention 
and  organized  eff^t  on  the  part  of  real  estate  owners  and  brokers, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  local  real  estate  boards,  and  in  many  instances  independent 
local  and  State  organizations  of  taxpayers.  The  results,  however, 
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are  not  yet  adequate.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem, 
relief  has  been  minor  in  importance;  compared  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  abuses,  and  perhaps  impermanent  in  time. 

Growing  vacancies  and  reduced  revenue  have  contributed  to  the 
further  destruction  and  reduction  of  real  estate  sales  and  rental 
values.  Labor  and  operating  costs  are  constantly  mounting.  Sales 
taxes,  social-security  taxes,  political  restriction  and  control  of  retail 
business  have  resulted  in  reduced  buying  power  and  loss  of  sales 
volume.  This  frequently  has  resulted  in  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of 
retail  tenants,  or  at  best  has  necessitated  a  reduction  in  rentals 
for  retail  store  locations  in  order  to  stabilize  tenants  and  prevent 
total  loss  of  rental  income  through  bankruptcy. 

An  office  and  loft  building  survey  made  in  1933  disclosed  the 
fact  that  an  alarming  number  of  these  structures  throughout  the 
country  were  in  the  hands  of  banks,  trust  companies,  insurance 
companies,  bondholders’  committees,  and  receiverships.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  alone,  more  than  37  per  cent  of  the  office  buildings  were  in 
control  of  other  than  the  ownership.  Income  had  been  reduced 
in  amounts  ranging  from  25  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  as  a  general 
average  in  different  cities,  the  total  national  average  income  re¬ 
duction  exceeded  35  per  cent  compared  to  the  average  income  of 
1926,  and  the  national  vacancy  was  approximately  27.59  per  cent. 
In  addition,  there  was  an  average  rent  delinquency  on  the  part  of 
tenants  still  in  occupancy  of  about  17  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  rent.  The  figures  developed  in  this  survey,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  improvement  in  rental  collections,  have  changed  little, 
unless  there  is  taken  into  account  a  possible  decrease  in  average 
store  rentals  because  of  renewals  or  new  leases  replacing  expiring 
agreements  and  generally  made  at  lower  levels. 

With  business  property  under  constant  pressure  to  produce ' 
sufficient  income  to  pay  high  taxes,  to  pay  constantly  increasing 
operating  costs,  to  make  necessary  repairs,  alterations,  and  im¬ 
provements  with  continually  higher  labor  and  construction  costs, 
a  stabilized  rental  income  becomes  imperative.  More  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  retail  business  properties  in  the  outstanding  retail  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  larger  cities  have  been  in  financial  difficulty  during 
the  past  ten  years.  A  large  proportion  has  changed  ownership 
due  to  liquidation,  bankruptcy,  and  foreclosure. 

One  of  the  constant  and  serious  threats  to  the  stabilization  of 
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values  of  business  real  estate  is  decentralization.  No  city,  nor  single 
district  in  that  city,  is  free  from  the  danger  of  the  collapse  of 
values  through  a  shift  of  a  concentrated  retail  shopping  area.  This 
danger  is  greatly  minimized  by  metropolitan  business-district 
planning,  the  establishing  of  large  department  stores  properly  im¬ 
proved  with  modern,  attractive,  convenient  physical  structures, 
and  the  establishment  of  numerous  national  chain-store  organ¬ 
izations  in  new  or  remodeled  quarters  suitable  for  their  operation. 

Depreciation  and  obsolescence  are  destructive  forces  operating 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
a  year  to  lessen  the  economic  value  of  retail  improvements. 

Many  operating  organizations  have  found  it  necessary  to  raze 
large  buildings  of  various  heights  in  primary  and  secondary  retail 
business  districts  in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States 
because  current  income  did  not  pay  the  high  taxes,  operating, 
labor,  and  repair  costs.  In  some  cases  annual  deficits  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  wreck  the  buildings  in  order  to  save  heavy  loss  from  taxes 
on  the  improvement  plus  operating  costs  or  in  order  to  turn  the 
ground  into  a  temporary  parking  lot  or  kindred  type  of  use. 

STREAMLINING  GROUND-FLOOR  STORES 

In  many  cases  this  destruction  of  invested  capital  can  be  avoided, 
with  profit  to  the  owner,  by  streamlining  the  retail  stores  on  the 
ground  floor.  Many  business  districts  have  deteriorated  and  dis¬ 
integrated  to  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  other  near-by  or  adja¬ 
cent  districts  because  owners  did  not  or  would  not  modernize  and 
improve  their  premises. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  keen  competition  in  sub¬ 
stantially  all  retail  lines  between  the  so-called  chain-store  organ¬ 
izations  and  the  independent  operators.  This  competition  exists 
only  in  the  popular-priced  volume  lines  of  retail  merchandising 
inasmuch  as  no  chain  organization  has  been  continually  successful 
in  merchandising  high-priced,  exclusive,  quality  lines.  Because 
of  this  keen  competition  in  the  distribution  of  large  volumes  of 
popular-priced  merchandise,  two  outstanding  factors  have  been 
most  apparent  and  most  necessary  in  the  success  of  such  enter¬ 
prises.  They  are:  (1)  a  properly  selected  location  and  (2)  a 
thoroughly  modern  front  designed  for  thst  particular  type  of 
merchandising  with  entirely  modern  fixturing  and  interior  devel- 
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opment  for  the  best  presentation  and  display  of  merchandise  to 
prospective  customers. 

CHAINS  PROVE  VALUE  OF  MODERNIZATION 

Chain-store  groups  many  years  ago  discovered  in  terms  of  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  annual  gross  and  net  profits  the  value  of  new, 
modern  fronts  and  show  windows  and  up-to-date  interior  develop¬ 
ment  and  fixturing.  This  development  on  the  part  of  the  chains 
for  individual  units  brought  about  similar  activities  on  the  part 
of  competitive  independent  merchants  to  the  extent  that  whole 
districts  were  changed.  Business  was  attracted  in  continually 
widening  areas.  Small  establishments  became  profitable  institu¬ 
tions,  unimportant  neighborhood  localities  eventually  became  large, 
modern,  prohtable,  firmly  anchored  business  districts. 

It  is  impressive  to  review  old  photographs  of  outstanding 
present-day  retail  shopping  centers  in  various  cities.  Pictures 
taken  of  individual  establishments  or  of  blocks  show,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  conditions  as  they  exist  today,  the  influence  in  the 
development  of  civic,  neighborhood,  and  real  estate  values  of  the 
chain  stores,  the  department  stores,  and  the  individual  merchants. 
The  chain  stores  have  taken  the  lead,  both  as  to  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  modernization  of  the  premises  which  they  occupy.  Inde¬ 
pendent  merchants  have  followed  this  leadership,  whether  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  State  Street,  or  Main  Street. 

This  activity  has  had  a  beneficial  local  influence  on  employment 
and  business.  Millions  of  dollars  spent  in  construction  work  has 
been  profitable  to  local  mechanics,  artisans,  material  dealers,  deliv¬ 
ery  men,  and  truckers.  In  fact,  there  are  few  branches  of  business 
activity  that  have  not  benefited  by  the  large  expenditures  brought 
about  by  modernization  of  retail  business  locations. 

CHAIN-STORE  INFLUENCE  ON  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BUSINESS  CENTERS 

The  chain  store  for  more  than  three  decades  has  had  a  large 
part  in  the  creation  of  new  business  centers  and  the  improvement 
of  older  districts. 

An  example  of  this  is  a  development  in  one  of  Chicago’s  adja¬ 
cent  suburbs.  Although  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  from  a  population 
standpoint  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  is  the  largest  community  organized 
as  a  village  in  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
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Lower  line  represents  sales  of  an  organization  of  six  stores  which  were  not 
modernized.  Top  line  charts  sales  of  seven-store  chain  which  began  moderniza¬ 
tion  program  in  middle  of  1937.  This  chart  and  the  one  below  are  reproduced 
through  the  courtesy  of  Chain  Store  Age. 
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Two  chains  with  more  than  thirty  stores  each  started  from  the  same  sales 
point  early  in  1937.  Lower  line  shows  one  chain’s  sales  gains  in  1939  when 
remodeling  program  got  under  way,  but  top  line  indicates  what  happened  to 
sales  when  the  other  group  of  stores  pushed  a  modernization  drive  as  far  back 
as  1937. 
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mately  68,000.  In  1927  it  had  four  or  five  scattered  neighborhood 
shopping  districts.  Being  purely  neighborhood  in  character  prop¬ 
erty  values  in  these  districts  were  low  with  rentals  correspond¬ 
ingly  so.  No  particular  center  varied  greatly  from  the  others. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  four  districts  was  that  comprising  two 
blocks  on  Lake  Street  from  Harlem  Avenue  to  Forest  Avenue  and 
one  block  on  Marion  Street,  the  intervening  thoroughfare  running 
at  right  angles  to  Lake  Street,  from  Lake  Street  south  to  the  el¬ 
evated  railway  station.  The  best  frontage  was  the  single  block 
on  Lake  Street  from  Harlem  Avenue  to  Marion  Street.  Much  of 
the  frontage  in  this  primary  block  was  vacant.  There  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  frame  one-  or  two-story  shacks  with  the  usual  neighborhood 
fruit  store,  grocery  store,  hardware  store,  drugstore,  millinery 
shop,  restaurant,  etc. 

The  possibility  for  chain-store  development  was  pointed  out,  and 
a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  two  or  three  leasing  brokers 
resulted  in  leases  to  Woolworth,  Walgreen,  Cutler  Shoes,  Feltman 
&  Curme,  and  Bata,  all  of  which  found  after  opening  that  they 
were  getting  unusual  volume  and  that  this  district  was  drawing 
more  and  more  patronage  from  a  constantly  widening  territory. 
Several  local  chains  followed  within  a  period  of  a  year,  and  business 
continued  to  come  to  the  newly  developed  district  in  such  volume 
that  Marshall  Field  &  Company  was  encouraged  to  build  a  new 
six-story  store  building  as  a  suburban  retail  branch.  The  Fair 
Store,  one  of  Chicago’s  large  popular-priced  downtown  stores, 
opened  a  branch  on  the  same  side  of  the  same  block.  The  Hub,  a 
limited  department  store  carrying  men’s  and  women’s  clothing, 
furs,  and  shoes,  opened  an  Oak  Park  branch. 

Each  year  has  seen  enhancement  in  square-foot  and  front-foot 
values  as  well  as  continually  increasing  merchandising  volumes 
for  substantially  all  of  the  establishments  operating  in  the  three 
and  one-half  blocks  comprising  this  district. 

In  the  creation  of  new  values  new  improvements  were  impera¬ 
tive,  and  today  there  is  no  vacant  ground  and  only  two  or  three 
buildings  which  are  not  either  newly  constructed  or  thoroughly 
remodeled  and  modernized  business  structures.  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  eleven  years  of  real  estate  depression, 
in  the  face  of  reduced  values  and  reduced  earnings  on  the  part  of 
both  chain  and  independent  operators. 
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Many  chain  stores  are  represented  in  this  100  per  cent  block 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  street,  but  in  actual  frontage  occupy  less 
than  one  third  of  the  entire  lineal  frontage.  From  a  small  neigh¬ 
borhood  shopping  center,  this  retail  district  has  developed  to  the 
point  that,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  single  block,  volume  for  the 
year  1939  exceeded  $14,500,000. 

Even  though  this  development  took  place  in  depression  years, 
the  Village  of  Oak  Park  has  profited  by  the  increase  in  taxable 
property  and  higher  valuations,  and  the  real  estate  ownership  by 
increased  property  values  and  income,  by  many  hundred  per  cent 
in  comparison  with  former  tax  receipts  and  former  values  and 
incomes. 

As  a  civic  improvement,  this  district  commands  the  pride  of  the 
residents  and  the  attention  of  visitors.  It  is  a  single,  but  not  un¬ 
usual,  example  of  the  economic  values  that  can  be  brought  to  a 
community  through  the  intelligent  development  of  an  up-to-date 
retail  business  center. 

TODAY’S  LEASES  SPECIFY  MODERNIZATION 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  modernization  and 
remodeling  of  retail  stores  is  confined  largely  to  chain-store  units, 
for  this  definitely  is  not  the  fact.  Independent  owner-operated 
stores  greatly  outnumber  the  chain-store  units,  and  as  most  pro¬ 
gressive  merchants  are  well  aware  of  the  value  of  modern  fronts 
and  individualistic  up-to-date  fixturing,  every  well-developed  pri¬ 
mary  and  subcenter  district  has  conspicuous  examples  of  the  value 
of  new,  bright,  appealing  store  fronts  and  thoroughly  modern 
retail  business  establishments. 

Prior  to  the  depression,  competition  between  merchandisers, 
both  independent  and  chain,  for  good  locations  gave  the  property 
owner  an  opportunity  in  almost  all  cases  to  lease  his  ground-fioor 
stores  with  the  responsibility  of  modernization  and  construction 
work  entirely  assumed  by  the  lessee.  Decline  in  incomes,  increase 
in  vacancies,  and  bankruptcies  have  modified  this  situation  to  the 
extent  that  new  leases  frequently  include  a  modernization  agree¬ 
ment  with  considerable  participation  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

New  leases  for  retail  stores  made  for  reasonably  long-term 
periods  are  seldom  concluded  without  a  definite  agreement  which 
generally  includes  modernization  of  both  interior  and  exterior.  The 
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prospective  tenant  has  learned  that  to  succeed,  in  addition  to  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  location,  he  must  individualize  his  establishment  by 
thoroughly  modernizing  the  front  through  window  treatment  in¬ 
dicative  of  his  type  of  merchandising,  and  interior  treatment,  in¬ 
cluding  proper  fixturing,  which  will  attract  and  keep  business  by 
catering  to  the  comfort  of  the  customers.  In  many  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  those  serving  women,  air  conditioning  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  good  merchandising  and  proper  interior  development. 

It  is  my  definite  opinion  that  an  owner  of  retail  business 
property  cannot  afford  to  permit  his  property  to  become  obsolete 
and  that,  in  addition  to  modernization  of  his  own  property  at  justi¬ 
fied  intervals,  he  should  continually  encourage  modernization  of 
near-by  property,  thereby  stabilizing  incomes  and  values  and  pre¬ 
venting  decentralization  as  well  as  physical  decadence  and  obso¬ 
lescence  of  the  neighborhood.  This  work  may  be  done  through  the 
medium  of  his  agent,  who  is  in  intimate  contact  with  the  owner¬ 
ships  and  agencies  of  the  property  in  the  neighborhood,  or  through 
personal  contact. 

Sound,  economical,  practical,  intelligent  streamlining  of  both  the 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  retail  stores  is  paying  and  will  continue 
to  pay  large  dividends. 
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The  following  is  a  symposium  on  store-front  modernization 
consisting  of  material  prepared  by  the  following;  E.  A. 
Lundberg,  registered  architect,  head  of  the  Store  Front  De¬ 
sign  Department  of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company;  Ken 
M.  Davee  of  Davee,  Koehnlein  &  Keating,  Sales  Analysists; 
and  Franklyn  Hawkins  of  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Company. 

Streamlining  has  become  so 

increasingly  evident  in  the  manufactured  products  and  merchan¬ 
dise  of  today,  and  shoppers  have  become  so  conscious  of  it,  that 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  retail  store  should  be  constructed  or 
remodeled  accordingly.  Modernization  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
choice,  but  rather  a  question  of  survival.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  store’s  merchandising  technique. 

The  merchandising  of  products  cannot  be  carried  on  success¬ 
fully  by  the  rules  of  the  past.  An  attractive,  well-designed  store 
front  is  the  very  essence  of  modern  merchandising.  Because  it 
serves  as  a  frame  for  the  store  window  and  facilitates  display  of 
merchandise,  it  attracts  and  holds  patronage. 

STORE  FRONT  AN  ADVERTISING  POSTER 

In  evaluating  any  occupied  retail  location,  appraisers  not  only 
clock  the  traffic  passing  by  the  particular  property ;  they  also  clock 
the  traffic  going  into  the  store.  It  is  the  traffic  diverted  to  the  store, 
of  course,  that  determines  the  profitability  of  the  retail  operation 
and,  in  turn,  the  capacity  to  earn  and  pay  a  reasonable  rental. 

The  proportion  of  traffic  diverted  into  the  store  depends  largely 
on  the  attractiveness  of  the  display  of  merchandise  and  the  frame 
or  store  front  surrounding  it. 

From  the  street  itself,  where  motorists  pass  at  varying  rates 
of  speed,  the  front  becomes  more  influential  than  the  merchandise 
in  determining  how  much  the  store  is  noticed.  More  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  leading  retailers  give  serious  thought  to  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  pass  in  cars.  The  director  of  display  for  a 
department-store  chain  recently  issued  instructions  to  his  local 
display  men  to  make  the  important  lettering  on  window  cards  and 
backgrounds  large  enough  to  be  legible  to  someone  riding  past  at 
thirty  miles  per  hour. 
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Formerly,  the  sign  in  front  was  considered  adequate  identifica¬ 
tion  for  a  store.  Today,  by  means  of  color  and  distinctive  design, 
the  entire  front  becomes  a  permanent,  dignified  poster  board  ad¬ 
vertising  the  business  of  the  occupant. 

PRiNCtPLES  OF  MODERNIZATION 

To  sell  goods  is  the  primary  function  of  a  store.  Restraint  is 
essential  in  the  architectural  treatment  if  the  merchandise  is  to 
receive  the  necessary  emphasis,  but  an3i;hing  is  considered  better 
than  dullness,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  bizarre  and  distract¬ 
ing  fronts  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Simplicity  and  straight¬ 
forwardness  are  the  qualities  that  make  for  greatest  appeal  in 
retail-store  design  today. 

Limiting  the  requirements  for  a  successful  store  front  to  as  few 
as  possible,  we  find  that  two  predominate.  First,  the  store  front 
should  be  a  proper  setting  for  the  merchandise  displayed.  This, 
to  be  effective,  in  the  majority  of  cases  involves  complicated  tech¬ 
nical  questions  as  to  color,  texture,  form,  and  those  subtleties  known 
as  atmosphere,  emphasis,  and  feeling  which  are  especially  essential. 
Second,  a  center  of  interest  must  be  created,  concentrating  on  a 
single  idea  so  as  not  to  confuse  the  eye  with  a  multiplicity  of  ob¬ 
jects.  Much  can  be  done  here  by  effective  lighting  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  standpoint  of  display  dramatization.  Other 
factors  influencing  store  design  are:  price  range  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  and  the  trade  served;  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
merchandise  displayed ;  the  position  from  which  it  should  be  viewed 
for  most  effective  presentation ;  circulation  requirements ;  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  store  to  adjacent  stores;  objectionable  construction 
details,  which  may  be  either  minimized  or  featured  instead  of 
remaining  hindrances;  location  of  entrances;  and  the  need  for 
individuality. 

In  streamlining  the  retail  store,  form  and  function  are  of  first 
importance,  plus  sufficient  attractiveness  to  stop  the  passer-by. 
To  achieve  this  “stopping  power,”  the  entrance  areas  or  vestibules 
should  be  as  spacious  as  practical.  Their  increased  depth  tends  to 
provide  additional  show-window  visibility  which  is  especially  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  narrow  shop.  Stopping  power  is  also  achieved 
by  eliminating  right-angle  passages  in  the  majority  of  cases,  unless 
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the  circulation  or  passage  area  is  large.  Interest  may  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  incorporating  irregular  setbacks  and  unsymmetrical  plan 
arrangements,  novel  displays,  convenient  door  locations,  and  un¬ 
usual  sign  treatments.  Additional  attention  may  be  given  to  the 
store  by  inserting  directional  and  decorative  patterns  in  the  side¬ 
walk  and  vestibule  floor  treatments.  Recognition  at  greater  dis¬ 
tances  is  made  possible  by  adding  additional  height  to  the  front 
and  by  displaying  some  insignia  or  identiflcation  symbolic  of  the 
merchandise  sold  or  the  merchant  selling  it.  The  use  of  appealing 
colors  on  the  front  is  also  an  asset  to  the  store. 

However,  with  all  the  advantages  that  a  well-designed  store 
front  can  offer  in  attracting  customers  and  subtly  urging  them 
to  enter  the  store,  it  will  not  be  completely  successful  unless  there 
is  co-ordination  of  the  interior  display  with  the  exterior.  It  is 
through  the  effective  displaying  of  merchandise  that  demand  for 
the  product  is  created  and  desire  to  purchase  stimulated.  The  use 
of  mirrors,  illuminated  glass,  decorative  glass,  and  colorful  walls 
assists  in  making  the  background  enhance  the  attractiveness  of 
the  merchandise  shown.  Also  strategic  illumination,  with  one  or 
two  items  featured  by  spotlighting,  is  effective. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  A  "CARRIAGE-TRADE"  GROCER 

An  eloquent  illustration  of  what  happens  when  a  store  front 
and  store  are  neglected  is  furnished  by  the  experience  of  a  “car¬ 
riage-trade”  grocer  in  one  of  the  wealthier  Chicago  suburbs.  This 
grocer  for  more  than  a  quarter  century  has  catered  to  the  best 
families  in  his  community.  He  built  his  substantial  business  on 
the  foundation  of  highest  quality  foodstuffs  and  the  best  of  service. 
He  has  held  his  old  trade  well.  But  natural  losses — deaths  and 
removals  of  old  customers — cut  severely  into  his  business.  Since 
he  was  doing  largely  a  telephone  business,  he  had  taken  no  steps 
to  modernize  the  appearance  of  his  store. 

But  the  time  came  some  months  ago  when  it  was  apparent 
that  he  had  to  attract  new  customers.  New,  modern  displays  in  a 
new,  modem-appearing  store  seemed  the  logical  s^  lution.  An  archi¬ 
tect  redesigned  his  store  from  delivery  room  to  the  sign  on  the 
front.  He  lined  the  inside  walls  with  sparkling  porcelain-enameled 
panels.  Mounted  in  the  walls  were  aquariums  for  tropical  fish.  In 
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a  small  customers’  order  space,  roped  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
store,  he  placed  attractive  and  comfortable  chromium  furniture. 
In  fact,  he  gave  customers,  both  old  and  new,  every  reason  for 
coming  into  his  store. 

They  came.  Soon  he  had  a  substantial  list  of  new  customers. 
His  telephone  business  increased.  But  most  satisfying  to  him,  he 
increased  his  sales  to  his  old  customers.  They  brought  their  orders 
in  and  were  enchanted  with  his  imported-cheese  bar,  his  colorful 
displays  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  his  section  devoted  to  specialties, 
and  his  aquariums. 

Again  his  store  is  drawing  the  trade  the  location  deserves.  Again 
he  is  in  a  position  to  pay  the  rent  the  property  should  earn.  The 
cost  of  the  new  front  and  remodeling  of  the  interior  was  soon 
covered  by  the  additional  profits. 

STREAMLINING  WORKS  IN  CITY  AND  SMALL  TOWN 

In  Minneapolis  a  group  of  property  owners  have  completed  a 
modernization  program  which  has  had  excellent  results.  They  own 
buildings  extending  160  feet  along  Central  Avenue  and  25  feet 
around  the  corner  on  19th  Avenue.  These  structures  are  occupied 
by  a  group  of  diversified  stores.  Recently  the  owners  had  the  front 
of  the  structures  redesigned  and  modernized  as  a  unit  project  with 
six  different  colors  of  structural  glass,  plate  glass,  and  metal.  Black 
trim  was  used  to  connect  the  seven  places  of  business  to  give  a 
unified  appearance. 

As  a  result  of  the  modernization  program,  all  of  the  property 
owners  are  receiving  higher  rent  from  their  spaces,  and  in  not  so 
long  a  time  the  increase  in  income  will  pay  for  the  improvement. 
The  merchants  have  more  pride  in  their  spick-and-span  establish¬ 
ments  which  are  attracting  more  trade  than  previously.  Their 
greater  volume  of  sales  induced  the  owner  of  a  neighboring  struc¬ 
ture  to  remodel  his  store’s  front. 

One  should  not  assume  that  dressing  up  old  business  places  with 
sparkling  new  materials  is  practical  only  in  large  cities.  Let’s 
visit  Mrs.  Josephine  Spinnings  who  operates  a  drugstore  in  little 
Cleves,  Ohio. 

The  Spinnings  store  has  been  in  the  same  spot  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity  for  many  years,  and  its  proprietress  was  at  first  doubtful 
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Mrs.  Spinnings'  store  in 
Cleves,  Ohio,  is  an  example 
of  structural-glass  moderni¬ 
zation  under  unusually  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances.  The  be¬ 
fore  view  (right)  shows  a 
store  with  almost  no  poten¬ 
tial  appeal.  The  modernized 
version  (above)  has  definite 
attraction  value. 
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as  to  what  her  neighbors  would  think  if  her  store  suddenly  blos¬ 
somed  out  in  1940  building  materials.  Would  her  trade  drop  off 
because  folks  thought  the  place  had  “gone  high  hat”  and  was  too 
smart  for  them  to  enter?  Mrs.  Spinnings,  then,  put  herself  in  the 
place  of  a  customer  or  a  prospective  one  who  might  be  going  past 
the  store  on  the  heavily  trafficked  U.S.  Route  50.  Which  drugstore 
would  she  be  most  likely  to  stop  at — an  old-fashioned  one  like  her 
existing  emporium,  or  one  which  glistened  with  a  clean,  modern 
front?  There  was  no  indecision  after  she  had  posed  this  question. 

Workmen  went  into  action,  and  the  Spinnings  store  was  trans¬ 
formed  from  an  ugly  duckling  into  a  structure  which  has  a  mag¬ 
netic  appeal.  The  design  is  not  revolutionary;  black  structural 
glass  was  used  throughout,  except  in  the  bulkhead  and  column  base 
which  were  tuffiexed  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  occasional  Ohio 
River  floods. 

Business,  especially  from  tourists,  has  improved  a  great  deal, 
and  Mrs.  Spinnings  is  sorry  that  the  remodeling  was  not  done 
much  sooner.  A  number  of  neighboring  rental-property  owners, 
seeing  the  increase  in  the  drugstore’s  patronage,  have  brought 
their  own  places  up  to  date. 

MODERN  MATERIALS  FOR  STREAMLINING 

Today  a  number  of  modern  materials  are  available .  for  store 
fronts.  Most  commonly  used  are  architectural  porcelain  enamel 
and  structural  glass.  Others  include  the  so-called  white  metals 
(stainless  steel  and  alloys  of  aluminum),  bronze,  and  glass  brick. 

Both  porcelain  enamel  and  structural  glass  are  available  in  non- 
load-bearing  veneers.  These  materials  permit  the  architect  or 
builder  to  refront  a  building  by  working  directly  over  the  former 
wall  material  if  it  is  in  good  condition.  Either  of  these  materials 
may  be  applied  in  a  space  confined  to  one  and  one-half  inches. 
Either  material,  of  course,  can  be  mounted  over  new  walls.  Porce¬ 
lain  enamel  comes  with  a  cement  backing  that  makes  it  a  load- 
bearing  unit  where  new  construction  requires  it. 

PORCELAIN-ENAMELED  PANELS 

Porcelain-enameled  panels  are  suited  in  a  number  of  ways  to 
meet  modernization  requirements: 
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Porcelain-enameled  store  fronts  such  as  this  one  are  applied  directly 
over  old  walls.  Distinctive  light  colors  make  the  entire  store  front 
a  poster  board  that  identifies  the  location  and  advertises  the  store. 


1.  Upkeep  is  small  since  washing  with  soap  and  water  is  all 
that  is  required  to  clean  the  surface.  Colors  are  permanent  because 
of  the  fusing  process  at  high  temperatures  which  is  a  part  of  the 
manufacture. 

2.  Light  weight  simplifies  application,  especially  in  cantilever 
construction.  This  also  speeds  the  remodeling  job  and  cuts  costs 
by  reducing  the  time  scaffolding  is  in  place. 

3.  The  original  cost  is  comparatively  low. 

4.  Panels  of  any  size,  color,  and  shape  offer  flexibility  to  the 
designer  in  achieving  the  desired  effect. 

5.  Mastic  and  clips  used  to  mount  porcelain-enameled  panels 
form  flexible,  though  watertight,  joints.  This  allows  panels  to  re¬ 
main  undisturbed  by  vibration,  sinking  foundations,  and  other 
stresses. 

6.  Temperature  changes,  which  might  cause  contraction  or  ex¬ 
pansion,  have  no  effect  on  this  material. 

Like  any  other  building  material,  porcelain-enameled  panels  can 
be  abused.  If  struck  a  severe  blow  the  porcelain  will  chip.  But 
usually  a  ground  coat  remains  over  the  steel,  thus  leaving  a  water¬ 
tight  surface.  Then  the  injured  panel  can  be  replaced.  It  is  wise 
to  take  precautions  against  injury  of  store-front  installations.'  For 
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The  appeal  which  can  be  created  by  up-to-date,  carefully  planned 
modernization  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  these  before  and  after  views. 
Material  is  structural  glass. 
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example,  if  the  building  is  next  to  a  driveway,  a  protecting  bumper 
should  be  placed  near  the  street  level  to  ward  off  blows  of  passing 
vehicles. 

GLASS 

Another  valuable  material  for  store-front  work  is  structural  and 
decorative  glass.  Opaque  structural  flat  glass  is  available  in  a  wide 
range  of  solid  and  agate  permanent  colors.  This  material  adheres 
solidly  with  mastic  to  existing  smooth  stone,  brick,  or  Portland 
cement,  and  it  may  be  had  in  bent  form  to  make  unbroken  en- 
tranceways  which  tend  to  direct  the  flow  of  customers  into  a  store. 
It  resists  wear,  will  not  craze,  warp,  swell,  absorb  liquids  or  odors, 
and  may  be  cleaned  by  simply  wiping  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Several  types  of  letters  may  be  used  on  structural  glass  store 
fronts.  The  letters  may  be  sandblasted  and  colored  or  in  gold  or 
silver  effect,  of  inlaid  colored  opaque  glass,  made  of  metal,  or  cut 
from  glass  and  mounted  in  relief  against  the  background.  Neon 
signs  are  likewise  used  effectively  on  structural-glass  fronts. 

An  aid  to  modern  use  of  a  store’s  interior  for  display  is  a  glass 
with  special  chemical  properties  which  absorb  infrared  sun  rays 
and  thus  reduce  by  approximately  one  half  the  heat  entering  a 
building.  This  glass  is,  therefore,  ideal  for  large  skylights  which 
permit  diffused  bright  sunshine  to  bathe  an  interior.  Perishable 
foods  such  as  are  handled  by  bakeries,  flower  shops,  grocery  stores, 
ice-cream  parlors,  and  meat  markets  can  be  displayed  safely  and 
to  advantage.  Skylights  have  another  point  in  their  favor  in  that 
they  lower  the  tenant’s  light  bills  by  making  less  artificial  illumi¬ 
nation  necessary.  This  heat-absorbing  glass  is  being  used  to  glaze 
transoms  over  show  windows  to  reduce  glare  and  heat  entrance  in 
summer.  Clerks  and  customers  are  more  comfortable,  too. 

Mirrors  are  currently  one  of  the  most  popular  methods  of  glam¬ 
orizing  an  interior.  They  are  practical,  too,  since  they  give  the 
illusion  of  greater  space  in  a  small  store  and  enhance  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  merchandise.  It  is  well  to  remember,  also,  that  the  majority 
of  shoppers  in  almost  any  store  are  women,  and  that  they  can  never 
have  too  many  mirrors  around.  Mirrors  may  be  installed  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  favorable  effects  in  women’s  apparel  and  mil¬ 
linery  shops,  restaurants,  beauty  parlors,  and  a  host  of  other  places. 
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MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  A  DECREPIT  BUILDING 

•  Donald  O’Toole,  c.p.m. 

A.  FREQUENT  problem  in  man¬ 
agement  offices  in  the  older  sections  of  cities  is  the  apartment 
building  constructed  forty  or  more  years  ago  and  now  in  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition.  Typically  it  is  three  or  four  stories  in  height, 
has  a  stone-trimmed  front,  and  was  built  to  stand  until  the  end 
of  creation  and  resist  all  attempts  at  modernization.  It  contains 
units  of  six  to  eight  rooms  which  are  in  odd  alignment  because 
of  many  efforts  of  previous  owners  to  adapt  the  clumsy  apart¬ 
ments  to  changing  conditions. 

Physical  appearances  both  inside  and  out  are  discouraging — 
dirty  old  brick  and  stone  walls,  loose  and  crooked  windows,  en¬ 
trance  doors  out  of  plumb,  dark  and  dirty  hallways  and  light 
courts,  sprawling  and  rotten  porches,  leaking  roof,  cracked  and 
broken  plaster,  gasping  heating  plant,  and  interior  decorations 
featuring  seven  or  eight  layers  of  wallpaper,  gouged  floors,  and 
trim  ranging  in  color  from  a  sickly  cream  to  blue,  green,  and 
mahogany.  The  surrounding  neighborhood  is  decaying  and  its 
average  rent  level  is  very  low.  The  salability  of  the  property 
is  clouded  by  its  own  frightening  physical  condition,  by  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  on  the  part  of  investors,  and  by 
the  unwillingness  of  the  owners  to  accept  prices  offered  by  such 
sharpshooting  buyers  as  may  appear. 

The  flnancial  condition  of  the  property  is  probably  worse  than 
its  physical  condition — choked  with  accumulated  unpaid  taxes, 
bringing  in  little  or  no  rent  from  the  few  desperate  souls  who  live^ 
in  it,  and  owned  by  poor  or  un-co-operative  persons  who  cannot  or 
win  not  advance  funds  for  rehabilitation.  They  will  not  sell,  they 
will  not  raise  any  money,  they  plead  with  the  manager  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  and  they  expect  him  to  work  for  nothing. 

ALTERNATIVE  PROCEDURES 

The  property  manager  who  analyzes  carefully  such  properties 
and  sets  up  programs  for  them  will  And  three  general  programs 
which  may  be  followed : 

1.  Secure  an  offer  to  purchase  and  do  everything  but  force  the 
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owners  to  accept  it.  Most  often  the  impossibility  of  acceptance 
rules  this  definitely  out. 

2.  Draw  up  a  management  program  which  assumes  that  the 
property  is  in  good  condition  and  determine  the  net  income. 
Then  determine  the  repairs  and  remodeling  necessary,  figure 
the  total  cost  therefor,  add  to  that  the  amount  necessary  to 
clean  up  the  property  financially,  and  induce  the  owners  to 
mortgage  the  property  for  the  total  amount  thus  required. 
The  manager  will  probably  learn  that  the  income  from  the 
property  in  good  condition  cannot  amortize  the  necessary 
mortgage,  or  that  the  owners  are  simply  unwilling  to  incur 
a  debt  which  will  absorb  all  earnings  for  an  extended  period. 

3.  Draw  up  a  management  program  which  plans  on  plowing  all 
net  operating  income  back  into  the  property,  with  as  com¬ 
plete  a  disregard  for  taxes  and  deferred  expenses  as  possible, 
working  gradually  toward  the  transformation  of  this  property 
from  an  economic  liability  to  an  economic  asset. 

This  last  program  is  generally  the  most  feasible.  It  is  difficult 
and  replete  with  delicate  situations,  and  with  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  diplomacy,  but  it  often  can  be  made  to  work. 
The  manager  becomes  a  general  of  a  small  and  weak  army  bent 
on  attacking  the  forces  of  decay.  Other  enemies  which  he  will 
have  to  deal  with  diplomatically  to  avoid  actual  combat  are  the 
unions,  building  regulations,  and  the  hungry  tax  collectors.  He 
must  keep  these  latter  enemies  at  bay  while  he  slowly  but  pro¬ 
gressively  attacks  and  overcomes  one  small  point  after  another. 

This  campaign,  or  program,  is  divided  into  three  phases,  under 
each  of  which  a  complete  subsidiary  program  is  followed. 

FIRST  PHASE 

Let  us  assume  that  the  condition  of  the  property  at  the  start 
of  this  phase  is  as  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The 
manager’s  objective  is  to  get  the  building  occupied  by  tenants 
whose  rent  will  leave  at  least  something  over  the  barest  operating 
expenses.  Therefore,  he  must: 

1.  Make  livable  the  apartments  then  in  the  best  condition,  moving 
from  the  first  floor  up.  Use  cheap  materials  and  cheap  labor, 
with  more  regard  for  cost  and  less  regard  for  quality,  dura¬ 
bility,  and  technique. 
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2.  Rent  the  livable  apartments  at  the  best  rents  which  are  quickly 
obtainable.  At  this  point  some  compromises  will  have  to  be 
made  with  one’s  notions  of  desirable  tenants  and  fair  rents. 
It  is  important  that  the  tenants  be  placed  under  rigid  collec¬ 
tion  and  supervision  programs. 

3.  Clean  and  decorate  stair  halls,  again  using  cheap  labor  and 
materials. 

4.  Patch  and  repair  the  heating  plant,  roof,  porches,  exterior 
paint,  and  masonry.  Avoid  extensive  renewals  and  rehabili¬ 
tations  wherever  possible. 

SECOND  PHASE 

The  property  should  now  be  pretty  well  rented  to  a  low  grade 
of  tenancy,  somewhat  patched  and  tacked  together  but  operating 
at  some  margin  over  the  bare  expenses.  The  manager  should 
now  point  toward  improving  the  tenancy  and  should  direct  his 
efforts  at  securing  the  middle-class  tenancy  of  the  neighborhood, 
halfway  between  the  best  and  the  worst.  The  program  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Begin  to  replace  the  tenancy  by  eliminating  first  those  tenants 
whose  living  habits  are  least  compatible  with  those  of  the 
class  of  tenants  selected  as  the  next  objective. 

2.  As  apartments  become  vacant,  redecorate  them  thoroughly 
from  end  to  end.  Remove  all  old  decorations,  patch  all  badly 
cracked  or  broken  plaster,  refinish  all  floors,  enamel  or  paint 
the  trim.  Do  not  try  anything  fancy,  but  aim  at  brightness, 
cleanliness,  and  smoothness.  Stick  to  buff  colors.  Use  good 
materials  and  medium-priced  labor. 

3.  Rent  the  redecorated  apartments  at  bargain  rentals  to  fam¬ 
ilies  who  will  be  a  credit  to  the  building.  As  the  renting 
program  progresses,  so  will  the  property’s  reputation  and 
desirability,  and  rents  can  be  set  higher. 

4.  When  the  apartments  are  finished  enter  upon  a  program  of 
doing  over  completely  the  entrances  and  stair  halls.  Match 
up  and  refinish  doorways,  stair  rails,  and  balusters.  Install 
new  house  numbers,  hardware,  mailboxes,  and  light  fixtures. 
Put  new  floor  coverings  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  halls.  (In 
properties  of  this  kind  we  favor  linoleum  and  asphalt  tile.) 
Repair  plastered  walls  and  ceilings  and  clean  skylights  and 
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windows.  Redecorate  from  top  to  bottom.  In  general,  let 
the  entrance  and  hall  be  attractive,  bright,  clean,  and  above 
criticism. 

5.  If  at  all  possible,  do  some  landscaping  of  the  front  lawn. 

THIRD  PHASE 

The  property  should  now  be  fairly  well  rented  to  the  middle 
class  of  tenants  who  can  use  it.  The  manager  now  enters  upon  the 
following  program  to  secure  the  best  tenants  which  the  property, 
not  altered  or  remodeled,  can  attract. 

1.  Rehabilitate  and  brighten  all  light  courts. 

2.  Clean  the  front  masonry  walls  and  paint  all  exterior  trim. 

3.  Complete  a  sound  and  thorough  rehabilitation  of  porches, 
roofs,  heating  plant,  walls,  etc. 

4.  Eliminate  the  least  desirable  tenants  and  point  renting  efforts 
toward  the  class  desired.  Again  the  first  units  rented  should 
be  at  bargain  rentals  and  increases  effected  as  the  property’s 
reputation  and  desirability  increase. 

With  the  conclusion  of  this  third  phase  the  property  is  earning  • 
its  maximum  net  income.  While  remodeling  may  still  be  resorted 
to,  it  is  this  writer’s  humble  opinion  that  the  remodeling  of  such 
structures  seldom  pays.  A  cold  analysis  of  income,  expense,  and 
capital  invested  in  most  of  the  much-publicized  “conversions”  of 
old  buildings  generally  indicates  poor  returns,  primarily  because 
the  major  capital  improvements  should  be  amortized  over  a  rather 
limited  period. 

One  kind  of  remodeling  usually  does  pay,  however,  and  that  is 
the  elimination  of  gingerbread  decorations  and  pediments  which 
tend  to  injure  the  property’s  aesthetic  appeal,  darken  rooms,  and 
burden  the  property  with  additional  maintenance.  The  amount 
of  such  remodeling  possible  is  limited  by  costs  and  is  generally 
far  less  than  the  glowing  magazine  accounts  of  other  remodeling 
jobs  would  have  you  believe. 

In  general,  the  property  has  been  cleaned  and  straightened  up. 
Where  the  dominant  note  was  despair,  now  it  is  pride — a  proud- 
looking  property  serving  tenants  who  are  proud  of  living  in  it. 
Retirement  of  taxes  and  restoration  of  income  to  the  owners  can 
now  be  planned.  Sales  efforts  may  be  stimulated  easily  because 
the  salesmen  are  working  with  a  property  for  which  they  need 
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offer  no  excuses.  A  sales  price  can  be  more  easily  worked  out  with 
both  buyer  and  seller  because  there  is  now  a  proven  net  income 
on  which  to  base  the  price. 

AN  EXAMPLE 

This  program  was  recently  used  in  connection  with  a  property 
on  Chicago’s  South  Side  managed  by  the  writer’s  organization. 
Built  in  1892,  it  is  a  four-story  stone-front  structure  in  a  some¬ 
what  decadent  neighborhood.  It  contains  sixteen  units  of  six  and 
seven  rooms  and  two  basement  flats.  When  turned  over  to  us 
it  was  in  bad  condition,  with  only  flve  apartments  rented. 

We  entered  upon  the  program  outlined,  and  we  have  completed 
the  first  two  phases.  The  apartments  have  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
decorated,  the  entrances  and  stair  halls  overhauled,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  rented  to  good  families  of  the  medium  class.  Our  current 
net  income,  with  due  regard  for  deferred  expenses,  is  $565,  and 
we  have  yet  to  enter  the  third  phase.  Our  estimated  net  income 
on  completion  of  the  third  phase  is  $2,100.  We  are  now  receiving 
genuine  offers  from  buyers  and  may  effect  a  sale  before  the  third 
phase  is  completed.  The  elapsed  time  to  date — I  say  elapsed  time 
because  our  program  was  upset  for  fourteen  months  when  the 
property  was  rented  out  (over  our  objections)  to  one  individual 
for  furnished  apartment  use,  and  again  upset  for  twenty-six 
months  when  the  County  Treasurer  placed  the  building  in  tax 
receivership  and  political  management — is  three  and  one-half 
years. 

The  big  job  in  this  type  of  management  is  the  initial  survey, 
preparation  of  the  plan,  and  selection  of  individuals  to  do  the 
work  in  each  phase.  In  our  case  we  took  great  pains  in  employiijg 
competent  resident  managers  who  were  jacks-of-all-trades,  worked 
out  elaborate  rules  and  limitations  for  them,  and  then  watched  to 
see  that  our  programs  were  carried  out.  This  type  of  property 
management  is  a  scientific  undertaking;  it  requires  planning  and 
supervision  by  men  who  know  the  business  thoroughly  and,  mark 
this,  it  cannot  be  done  for  any  ordinary  fee. 
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•  J.  Howard  Loughman,  c.p.m. 


Painting  work  occupies  such  an  important  place  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  buildings  that  it  deserves,  and  gets,  a  large  share 
of  the  attention  of  alert  managers.  This  article  and  the  one 
following  are  designed  to  extend  the  managers  knowledge  of 
this  important  subject,  enable  him  to  do  a  better  job  more 
economically.  The  first  article  explains  the  establishment  of 
a  painting  department  within  the  management  organization, 
the  second  gives  factual  material  on  specifications  for  ex¬ 
terior  painting  work. 


>THEN  the  management  com¬ 
pany  with  which  I  am  associated  first  started  managing  large 
properties,  the  officers  made  a  detailed  analysis  and  comparison 
of  painting  costs.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  interior 
painting  could  be  handled  more  simply  and  efficiently  through  em¬ 
ploying  the  company’s  own  painters  instead  of  hiring  outside  con¬ 
tracting  painters  to  do  the  work. 

LABOR 

A  system  was  therefore  set  up  for  handling  the  work.  A  paint¬ 
ing  crew  was  organized  so  that  it  could  be  moved  from  building 
to  building.  The  size  of  this  crew  depends  upon  the  season  of  the 
year,  but  employment  is  given  on  an  all-year-round  basis  to  the 
best  painters  in  the  group,  and  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
painters  are  on  the  pay  roll  during  the  entire  year.  These  painters 
are  shifted  from  building  to  building,  under  the  direction  of  a 
maintenance  man  in  co-operation  with  the  individual  building  man¬ 
agers,  according  to  necessity.  Work  is  laid  out  so  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  moves  is  necessary. 

Painters  work  on  an  hourly  basis,  and  a  careful  record  is  kept 
of  the  work  accomplished.  A  considerable' amount  of  the  painting 
work  must  be  done  at  night,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  Sundays ; 
however,  the  same  hourly  rate  is  paid  as  for  the  regular  work. 

MATERIALS 

The  painting  materials  and  supplies  are  not  shifted  from  build¬ 
ing  to  building  but  remain  in  each  individual  building  where  a 
running  inventory  is  kept. 
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The  type  and  quality  of  the  paint  to  be  used  was  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  at  the  outset  of  this  program.  Tests  were  made  of  the 
products  of  leading  manufacturers  by  our  own  men  who  were  un¬ 
aware  of  the  names  of  the  manufacturers  whose  paints  were  being 
tested.  The  paint  was  poured  into  plain  containers,  each  bearing 
a  code  number  known  only  to  the  maintenance  superintendent. 
A  building  was  selected  that  had  all  the  various  types  of  conditions 
that  were  likely  to  be  encountered — ^both  new  and  old  walls,  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  woodwork,  floors,  etc.  Paint  characteristics  that  were 
checked  very  carefully  were  amount  of  coverage,  lapping,  speed  of 
drying,  ease  of  application,  and  washability.  Ratings  were  as¬ 
signed  without  knowledge  of  price.  After  the  tests  were  completed 
and  a  group  of  comparable  products  selected,  the  manufacturers  of 
these  paints  were  asked  to  bid  on  estimated  requirements  to  cover 
the  period  of  a  year.  Incidentally,  only  the  best  quality  paints  were 
considered  in  making  this  test.  Prices  varied  only  about  10  per 
cent  in  the  group  Anally  selected  and  a  contract  was  awarded  to 
the  low  bidder  who  happened  to  have  received  the  highest  rating 
in  the  quality  tests. 

Paint  is  ordered  by  the  organization’s  main  office  on  a  requisi¬ 
tion  system  originating  through  the  manager  of  the  building  where 
the  work  is  to  be  performed.  The  paint  and  accessories  are  de¬ 
livered  directly  to  the  building  where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  a 
check  is  made  upon  receipt  by  the  manager  and  a  painter.  The 
building  where  the  paint  is  delivered  is  billed  by  the  paint  com¬ 
pany,  making  it  possible  for  the  building  to  take  advantage  of  the 
wholesale  price.  Payment  is  made  directly  to  the  paint  company 
by  the  building. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  type  and  quality  of 
brushes  to  be  used.  It  was  found  that,  as  in  the  case  of  paint,  only 
brushes  of  the  highest  quality  were  economical.  Again,  require¬ 
ments  for  a  year  were  figured  and  purchased  in  a  lot.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  property  was  billed  by  the  manufacturer.  Since  the  first 
purchase  we  have  found  that  each  year  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  very  attractive  purchase  of  brushes  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  quality  and  price.  Brushes,  which  have  a  habit  of  disap¬ 
pearing,  are  catalogued  and  hung  in  the  paint  storeroom  of  each 
property.  Almost  every  property  has  an  automatic  paintbrush 
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cleaning  and  drying  machine,  which  saves  both  time  and  money. 
FLOORS 

Treatment  of  floors  presented  a  serious  problem.  After  numer¬ 
ous  investigations  we  arrived  at  the  decision  that  the  best  method 
is  to  sand  and  refinish,  using  two  coats  of  good  penetrating  varnish, 
and  then  to  wax  the  floors.  A  heavy-duty  sanding  machine  and 
an  edging  machine  were  purchased,  the  cost  being  prorated  among 
the  buildings.  These  machines  have  paid  for  themselves  many  times 
over,  besides  keeping  the  floors  in  beautiful  condition. 

EXTERIOR  PAINTING 

Exterior  painting  presented  a  different  problem,  but  after  com¬ 
paring  and  studying  costs  of  outside  contractors,  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  money  could  be  saved  by  performing  the  work 
without  calling  in  outsiders.  It  was  necessary  to  purchase  the 
proper  rigging  and  to  train  painters  in  handling  it.  The  cost  of 
the  rigging  was  split  among  a  group  of  properties,  keeping  the. 
outlay  by  each  property  to  a  nominal  amount.  A  record  is  kept 
of  each  exterior  job.  Below  is  the  cost  record  on  painting  the 
exterior  window  trim  of  an  eight-story-and-basement  apartment 
building.  The  job  included  598  windows. 


Painters’  time,  3161/4  hours  @  $.625  per  hour . $197.81 

Paint,  15  gallons  @  $3.37  per  gallon .  50.55 

Putty,  5  pounds  \ 

Caulking,  1  gallon  \ .  3.50 

Turpentine,  1/2  gallon  )  _ 

Total  cost  of  the  job . $251.86 

Labor  cost  per  window . $.3303 

Paint  cost  per  window . 0845 

Miscellaneous  cost  per  window . 0058 


Total  cost  per  window . $.4207 


It  is  felt  that  the  cost  of  $.42  per  window  can  safely  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  cost  of  about  $1.00  per  window  which  would  be 
charged  by  an  outside  contractor. 
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WATERPROOFING 

In  buildings  constructed  since  1926  it  was  found  that  a  large 
amount  of  waterproofing  was  necessary.  A  number  of  these  jobs 
were  let  out  on  contract  and  proved  very  expensive.  After  check¬ 
ing  conditions  carefully,  it  was  decided  that  this  work  could  be 
done  by  our  painters.  We  purchased  the  proper  equipment  and 
gave  the  men  a  short  training  course  in  this  type  of  work.  Under 
this  procedure  we  have  been  able  to  save  approximately  65  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  in  addition  have  found  that  we  actually 
obtain  better  results.  If  possible,  the  waterproofing  is  done  at 
the  same  time  as  the  painting  and  caulking  of  windows  and  outside 
trim. 

STEAM  CLEANING  OF  EXTERIORS 

At  the  present  time  we  are  investigating  the  feasibility  of  steam 
cleaning  a  number  of  buildings  that  are  under  our  management, 
by  purchasing  a  steam-cleaning  outfit  and  training  our  own  men 
to  use  it.  From  demonstrations  which  we  have  witnessed  we  have 
become  convinced  that  we  will  be  able  to  save  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  previous  cost  of  this  work,  taking  into  account  the  initial 
outlay  for  the  machine.  This  amount,  of  course,  would  be  divided 
among  the  buildings  using  the  machine  on  the  basis  of  time  used. 

In  many  cities  it  is  necessary  to  file  a  street-permit  bond  before 
undertaking  steam-cleaning  work.  Such  a  bond  costs  $5  per  $1,000. 
There  is  no  additional  cost  for  liability  insurance,  since  this  is 
covered  by  the  general  liability  policy  held  by  the  building  and 
endorsed  to  cover  the  work  in  question.  Workmen’s  compensation 
insurance,  which  is  compulsory  in  many  States,  covers  the  painters 
doing  the  work,  since  they  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  individual 
building  during  the  time  they  are  working  there. 

SUMMARY 

From  our  experience  we  have  decided  that  the  operation  of  a 
painting  department  within  the  management  organization  is  the 
solution  to  a  number  of  our  maintenance  problems  and  that  it 
makes  possible  the  saving  of  a  considerable  amount  of  money  for 
owners  of  properties  under  our  management.  In  addition,  it  has 
the  effect  of  rounding  out  our  management  service,  bringing  an¬ 
other  element  of  building  operation  directly  under  our  control. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  EXTERIOR  PAINTING 

•  Charles  J.  Murphy 

The  term  “specifications”  as 
used  in  painting  denotes  the  standard  of  workmanship  and  ma¬ 
terials  required  for  a  job.  There  is  no  better  medium  through 
which  desired  results  may  be  obtained  and  costs  controlled  in  the 
field  of  building  construction  and  maintenance  work  than  that  of 
adequate  specifications.  Their  success,  however,  depends  upon  the 
clearness  with  which  they  are  written  and  upon  intelligent  super¬ 
vision  after  the  contract  is  awarded. 

Frequently  specifications  are  written  that  are  so  loose  or  im¬ 
practical  that  the  bidders  add  to  their  actual  figures  an  additional 
percentage  as  protection  against  possible  misunderstandings.  This 
cannot  help  but  penalize  the  buyer. 

Properly  written  specifications  are  an  advantage  to  everybody 
involved.  They  should  state  fully  and  clearly  all  of  the  necessary 
requirements.  Then  they  form  an  equitable  basis  for  competitive 
figuring  and  facilitate  the  satisfactory  fulfillment  of  the  contract. 
This  is  a  definite  advantage  to  both  the  buyer  and  the  successful 
bidder  because  it  precludes  the  all-too-frequent  arguments  over 
what  was  actually  intended.  It  is  an  advantage  to  the  workman 
because  he  also  clearly  understands  exactly  what  is  to  be  done  and 
can  plan  his  work  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

Specifications  are  intended  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the 
buyer.  Occasionally  they  contain  a  clause  requiring  the  contractor 
to  guarantee  his  work  for  a  specified  time.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  since  it  is  commonly  used  in  connection  with  new  work. 
It  is  not,  however,  an  adequate  protection  on  old  work,  especially 
if  the  contractor  turns  out  to  be  irresponsible.  The  fallacy  in  rely¬ 
ing  on  this  type  of  guarantee  for  painting  work  on  older  buildings 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  contractor  must  gamble  that  prior  paint 
coats  will  provide  a  suitable  foundation  for  his  work.  This  gamble 
loses  a  lot  of  its  chance  for  success  if  there  is  evidence  of  previous 
paint  failure  due  to  faulty  application  or  surface  conditions.  The 
danger  signal  to  the  purchaser  is  that  if  the  contractor  is  willing 
to  gamble  on  this  he  might  also  be  willing  to  gamble  on  getting  by 
with  short  cuts  in  other  phases  of  the  work. 
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Exterior  painting  specifications  offer  more  problems  than  those 
for  other  work  over  which  the  building-maintenance  man  has 
control.  Carpets  may  be  specified  according  to  very  set  standards. 
Plumbing,  lighting  fixtures,  etc.  may  also  be  standardized  accord¬ 
ing  to  very  definite  quality  requirements.  Even  in  interior  painting 
it  is  possible  to  set  standards  for  various  phases  of  the  work.  In 
all  these  items  as  well  as  many  others  unit  prices  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  quite  easily.  Exterior  painting,  however,  presents  a  different 
picture.  It  includes  a  wide  variety  of  surfaces,  both  new  and  old. 
New  surfaces  present  problems  that  are  comparatively  simple,  but 
in  a  short  time  they  become  old  surfaces.  For  this  reason  proper 
materials  and  proper  application  are  essential  to  a  satisfactory 
foundation  for  future  repainting. 

Wood  and  metal  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  surfaces  encountered, 
and  suggestions  for  properly  building  up  foundation  coats  are  given 
below.  Other  surfaces  such  as  brick,  tile,  stone,  etc.  present  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  specialized  nature,  and  information  as  to  their  proper 
finishing  should  be  secured  as  they  are  encountered. 

NEW  WOOD 

There  are  two  ways  of  finishing  new  exterior  wood  surfaces: 
the  three-coat  system  that  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  and  the 
two-coat  system  that  has  been  evolved  through  demands  of  economy. 

The  following  are  points  to  watch  in  using  these  systems. 

The  three-coat  system:  In  this  process  either  white  lead  or  a 
good  grade  of  ready-mixed  paint  may  be  used.  Where  lead  in  oil 
is  used  the  manufacturer’s  directions  for  thinning  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  For  the  finish  coat  extra  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  use  of  more  than  three  gallons  of  oil  to  the  hundred 
pounds  of  lead  unless  the  manufacturer  specifically  recommeftids 
a  larger  proportion. 

Where  ready-mixed  paint  is  used  the  manufacturer’s  thinning 
directions  should  be  followed  for  all  three  coats.  Here  again  spe¬ 
cial  care  should  be  given  to  the  finish  coat.  Most  high-grade  mixed 
paints  are  formulated  to  yield  maximum  durability  for  the  finish 
coat  when  used  as  the  material  comes  in  the  can.  For  this  maxi¬ 
mum  durability  a  certain  relation  of  pigment  to  liquid  should  be 
maintained  in  the  dry  film.  Linseed  oil  should  not  be  used  for 
thinning  the  final  coat  as  it  remains  in  the  film  and  upsets  this 
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ratio.  The  exception  is  where  the  directions  definitely  call  for  an 
addition  of  oil. 

The  two-coat  system:  This  method  requires  the  use  of  a  special 
type  of  primer  that  is  carefully  formulated  with  special  pigments 
and  oils  to  prevent  excessive  penetration.  Its  purpose  is  to  produce 
a  sealed  surface  with  one  coat  that  will  not  absorb  oil  from  the 
finish  coat.  The  second  coat  is  the  finish  coat  and  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  the  same  as  the  finish  coat  in  three-coat  work. 

Primed  surfaces:  Where  new  wood  has  been  primed  in  con¬ 
struction  only  two  coats  are  necessary  for  proper  finishing.  If 
a  primer  of  the  above  type  has  been  used  only  one  coat  of  finish 
paint  is  required, 

EXTERIOR  VARNISH 

Exterior  varnishing  very  frequently  results  unsatisfactorily,  and 
special  care  should  be  taken  in  drawing  specifications  for  this  work. 
Because  of  its  excellent  sealing  and  drying  qualities  shellac  has 
been  widely  used  as  a  first  coat.  In  exterior  work,  however,  the 
results  by  this  method  are  unsatisfactory  compared  with  surfaces 
that  have  been  built  up  with  spar  varnish.  Many  varnished  sur¬ 
faces  are  completely  refinished  when  renovation  work  is  under¬ 
taken.  The  specifications  for  this  refinishing  are  the  same  as  for 
new  work.  They  should  call  for  the  surfaces  to  be  stained,  filled, 
and  finished  with  at  least  three  coats  of  spar  varnish.  Sometimes 
the  use  of  a  bleach  on  old  discolored  surfaces  should  be  required. 
The  highest  quality  materials  will  prove  the  most  economical. 

NEW  EXTERIOR  METAL  SURFACES 

Painting  of  new  metal  requires  the  selection  of  the  right  material 
to  obtain  proper  bond  and  to  protect  against  rust. 

Galvanized  metal:  When  new  this  material  possesses  an  oily 
film  that  prevents  proper  adhesion,  and  if  it  is  painted  in  this  con¬ 
dition  scaling  usually  results.  To  gain  proper  adhesion  the  metal 
should  be  weathered  for  a  few  months,  or  it  should  be  sandblasted 
or  treated  chemically.  The  efficiency  of  these  methods  falls  in  the 
order  mentioned.  When  galvanized  surfaces  are  properly  treated 
most  exterior  paints  adhere  to  them  satisfactorily,  but  well-formu¬ 
lated  zinc-dust  paints  give  perhaps  the  best  results. 

Iron  and  steel :  Surfaces  that  rust  quickly  require  a  rust-inhibitive 
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primer.  There  are  numerous  types  of  such  primers  that  are  excellent 
for  the  purpose.  These  paints  usually  contain  high  percentages  of 
zinc  chromate,  lead  chromate,  red  lead,  or  blue  lead — either  singly 
or  in  combination.  Red  lead  has  been  most  widely  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  effectiveness  of  zinc  chromate  is  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  its  popularity. 

For  the  finish  coat  almost  any  good  exterior  paint  is  satisfactory. 
Due  to  the  slight  degree  of  porosity  of  metal,  one  coat  over  the 
primer  produces  a  satisfactory  finish,  but  extra  wear  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  an  additional  coat. 

Shop  coats:  When  ordering  new  metal  to  be  installed  on  build¬ 
ings,  a  rust-inhibitive  shop  coat  should  be  specified.  Due  to  han¬ 
dling,  a  certain  amount  of  touching  up  will  be  necessary  before 
the  finish  coat  is  applied. 

Where  the  shop  coat  is  an  ordinary  paint,  the  best  protection 
against  rust  is  the  application  of  a  rust-inhibitive  paint  over  the 
entire  surface.  This  should  be  followed  with  a  regular  finish  coat. 

PREVIOUSLY  PAINTED  SURFACES 

The  painting  of  old  surfaces  constitutes  the  bulk  of  maintenance 
painting  problems.  Porous  surfaces,  excessive  chalking,  blistering, 
peeling,  scaling,  sap,  rust,  etc.  all  produce  surfaces  that  require 
careful  preparation  if  the  new  paint  job  is  to  give  satisfaction. 

Porous  surfaces:  Exterior  wood  surfaces  that  have  gone  too 
long  without  paint  usually  are  dry  and  porous.  Such  surfaces  do 
not  present  much  of  a  problem  in  preparation,  but  they  do  require 
consideration  in  the  thinning  of  the  new  paint.  If  the  surface  is 
extremely  porous  three  coats  of  paint  should  be  used ;  if  only  mod¬ 
erately  porous  two  coats  will  prove  satisfactory.  In  either  case 
the  surface  must  be  thoroughly  sealed  to  support  the  finish  coat 
This  is  to  prevent  premature  chalking  and  its  accompanying  faded 
appearance.  To  accomplish  this  the  first  coat  must  be  thinned  with 
a  substantial  amount  of  oil. 

Blistering:  Moisture  behind  a  fresh  paint  film  will  usually  cause 
blisters.  Fresh  paint  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  will  often  blister ;  and 
sap  behind  the  film  will  sometimes  result  in  the  same  condition. 
Blistering  generally  occurs  when  the  film  is  comparatively  fresh 
and  possesses  a  high  degree  of  elasticity.  ^ 

Blisters  in  the  old  film  should  be  cut  out  and  the  surface  scraped 
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or  brushed  smooth  before  repainting.  If  sap  is  present,  the  spot 
should  be  touched  up  with  shellac. 

Peeling:  This  condition  may  be  caused  from  too  many  coats  ac¬ 
cumulating  on  a  surface  over  a  period  of  years.  Paints  that  con¬ 
tain  high  percentages  of  zinc  oxide  dry  hard  and  tend  to  crack  and 
peel  rather  than  undergo  a  gradual  chalking.  A  hard  paint  applied 
over  a  soft  type  may  “alligator”  and  eventually  peel.  This  is  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  two  types  of  film. 

Where  the  area  involved  is  small,  the  loose  paint  may  be  removed 
with  a  wire  brush.  If  the  area  is  large  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  remove  all  of  the  old  paint  with  a  blow  torch.  Paint  should 
then  be  applied  as  for  new  work. 

Scaling:  Paint  loses  much  of  its  elasticity  over  a  period  of  time. 
If  moisture  seeps  through  the  wood  in  back  of  the  paint  film  after 
the  greater  portion  of  the  elasticity  has  departed,  scaling  results. 
Usually  this  occurs  immediately  above  foundations,  around  window 
frames,  and  where  cracks  have  opened  in  the  wood  permitting 
the  entry  of  moisture. 

Where  such  conditions  exist,  it  is  advisable  to  locate  the  source 
of  the  moisture  and  eliminate  its  entry  by  caulking  or  weather¬ 
proofing.  Preparation  of  the  surface  for  repainting  is  the  same  as 
for  peeling. 

Faulty  adhesion  on  galvanized  iron  results  in  scaling  paint.  This 
is  usually  caused  from  priming  without  removing  the  oily  film  when 
the  surface  was  new.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  loose 
paint — paint  that  is  not  thoroughly  bonded  to  the  surface.  A  coat 
of  good  zinc-dust  paint  or  a  rust  inhibitor  should  be  applied  and 
then  followed  with  a  finish  coat  of  the  desired  color. 

Rust:  On  almost  all  buildings  at  the  time  of  repainting  there  are 
encountered  some  surfaces  that  show  the  effects  of  rust.  This 
problem  is  greater  in  the  larger  apartment-hotel  buildings.  On 
this  type  of  building  there  are  fire  escapes,  grilles,  steel  lintels, 
smokestacks,  and  various  items  of  sheet  metal.  Many  modem 
buildings  contain  all  or  part  metal  sash.  The  amount  of  rust 
present  depends  upon  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  film  next  to 
the  metal.  These  rust  conditions  can  be  effectively  retarded  by 
proper  cleaning  and  priming,  but  before  priming  rust  should  be 
removed  by  chipping,  scraping,  or  wire  brushing. 
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All  of  the  surface  affected  by  the  rust  should  be  given  a  coat  of 
a  good  rust-inhibitive  paint.  Where  a  great  deal  of  spotting  is 
necessary  it  is  generally  advisable  to  paint  the  entire  surface. 
This  eliminates  the  possibility  of  missing  spots,  and  the  small  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  material  is  more  than  offset  by  the  saving  in 
labor.  Where  the  spots  are  scattered,  spotting  is  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  seems  only  logical  that  when  a  rust-inhibitive  paint  is 
used  it  should  be  protected  with  a  high-grade  finish  coat. 

DRAWING  SPECIFICATIONS 

Most  paint  manufacturers  have  sets  of  specifications  for  exterior 
painting  that  generally  embody  all  of  the  major  requirements. 
Many  organizations,  however,  prefer  to  draw  their  own  specifica¬ 
tions.  For  this  reason  the  items  which  I  believe  deserve  considera¬ 
tion  are  listed  below. 

Permits:  Certain  communities  require  that  permits  be  obtained 
before  painting  work  is  undertaken.  It  is  usually  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  contractor  to  obtain  and  pay  for  these. 

Insurance:  The  buyer  should  be  protected  in  every  contract  by 
requiring  the  contractor  to  carry  sufficient  liability  and  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance. 

Protection:  The  contractor  should  be  required  to  protect  all 
parts  of  the  building,  shrubs,  tenants’  property,  etc.  against  dam¬ 
age  that  might  be  caused  by  his  operations.  He  should  be  held 
responsible  for  any  damage  that  may  occur. 

Cleaning:  The  contractor  should  be  made  responsible  for  remov¬ 
ing  all  paint  on  glass,  hardware,  and  surfaces  that  were  not  intended 
to  receive  paint.  He  should  be  required  to  remove  all  equipment, 
empty  cans,  etc.  promptly  at  the  completion  of  the  work  contracted 
for. 

Scope  of  work:  Under  this  heading  a  complete  and  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  all  the  work  required  under  the  contract  should  be  made. 

Weather:  When  painting  is  done  in  cold  weather,  it  should  be 
done  at  a  time  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry.  After  a  rain  no  paint¬ 
ing  should  be  done  until  the  surfaces  are  thoroughly  dry. 

Drying  time:  As  much  time  as  possible  should  be  allowed  for 
drying  between  coats.  About  five  days  should  be  the  minimum. 

Materials:  A  complete  list  of  materials  to  be  used  should  be 
listed  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 
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Preparation  of  surfaces:  A  check  should  be  made  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  surfaces  to  be  painted.  If  rust,  peeling,  or  some  other 
unfavorable  surface  condition  exists  a  detailed  procedure  of  prep¬ 
aration  should  be  stated  under  this  heading. 

Painting:  Under  this  heading  the  type  of  paint  to  be  used  and 
the  method  of  thinning  and  applying  to  the  various  surfaces  should 
be  listed.  Provision  for  removal  of  defective  putty  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  section.  It  should  be  stated  that  surfaces  to  be  re¬ 
puttied  should  be  primed,  reputtying  to  be  done  at  time  of  second 
coating. 

Inspection:  It  is  well  to  include  provision  for  inspections.  These 
should  be  made  at  completion  of  each  step  of  the  work  to  assure 
the  buyer  that  each  operation  has  been  properly  executed. 

CONCLUSION 

Well-drawn  painting  specifications  should  be  a  guarantee  that  the 
buyer  will  get  exactly  what  he  orders  in  materials,  preparation  of 
the  surface,  application,  and  in  all  other  operations  that  go  to 
make  up  a  satisfactory  painting  job.  The  management  firm  should 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  alert  inspection  and  supervision  should 
always  supplement  even  the  most  carefully  written  specifications 
so  that  desired  results  will  be  insured. 
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SAVING  WITH  SAFETY 

•  Wilfred  D.  Howell 

A.  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago 
the  first  organized  accident-prevention  work  was  introduced  in  in¬ 
dustry.  Today,  all  of  the  large  industrial  concerns  and  the  vast 
majority  of  small  ones  consider  an  accident-prevention  program 
as  an  essential  policy  of  operation.  Considering  this  widespread 
adoption  of  safety  campaigns  by  industry,  it  is  not  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  savings  provided  the  prime  motivation  although  altruism 
may  have  played  a  part. 

Within  recent  years  accident-prevention  programs  have  been 
instituted  by  large  individual  hotels  and  by  hotel  chains.  The 
American  Hotel  Association  has  been,  and  is,  actively  urging  its 
members  to  adopt  such  programs.  This  development  in  the  hotel 
field  is  the  result  of  a  cost-control  discovery  brought  about  by  the 
depression-born  necessity  for  reducing  operating  expenses.  The 
neglect  of  this  phase  of  operation  by  hotels  is  reflected  in  accident 
reports  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  whose  statistics  show  that 
working  in  hotels  is  more  dangerous  than  working  in  the  cement, 
steel,  rubber,  chemical,  machinery,  or  metal  industries.  Since  each 
of  these  other  industries  is  inherently  more  dangerous  than  hotels 
this  is  difficult  to  believe,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  frequency 
rate  (number  of  disabling  injuries  per  million  man-hours  worked) 
is  higher  for  hotels  than  for  the  other  industries  named.  While  no 
statistics  have  been  brought  forward  covering  apartment  hotels  or 
unfurnished  elevator  apartment  buildings,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  same  experience  factor  in  slightly  lesser  degree  would  applyi 
Proof  of  this  assumption  lies  in  the  increase  in  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  and  public  liability  insurance  rates  since  1928  for  apart¬ 
ment  hotels  and  unfurnished  apartments  as  well  as  for  commer¬ 
cial  hotels. 

WHO  PAYS  THE  COSTS  OF  ACCIDENTS? 

The  alarming  increase  in  insurance  rates  of  recent  years  brings 
up  the  question;  Who  pays  the  costs?  As  was  the  case  with  exec¬ 
utives  in  industry  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  many  property  man- 
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agers  and  owners  seem  to  feel  that  accidents  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  insurance  company.  “Let  the  insurance  company  settle — 
that’s  what  we  pay  premiums  for,”  is  the  usual  attitude.  Insurance 
rates,  however,  are  established  generally  by  the  various  State  rating 
authorities,  periodically  based  upon  the  previous  year’s  experience, 
so  that  ultimately  the  buildings  bear  the  costs  incurred  by  the  in¬ 
surance  companies.  Aside  from  insurance  premiums,  employee 
accidents  entail  added  costs  to  the  building.  A  study  along  these 
lines  by  a  large  insurance  company,  while  admittedly  limited  in 
scope,  indicates  the  cost  to  the  assured  (exclusive  of  premiums)  to 
be  four  times  as  much  as  to  the  company.  Perhaps  this  ratio  is  too 
high,  perhaps  too  low,  but  the  inescapable  fact  remains  that  there 
is  a  cost  to  the  assured  in  addition  to  premiums.  This  cost,  while 
difficult  to  measure  accurately,  arises  as  follows : 

1.  Time  lost  by  injured  employee: 

(a)  Stoppage  of  work. 

(b)  Trips  to  the  doctor. 

(c)  Inefficiency  for  a  short  time  after  returning  to  work. 

(d)  Double  wages.  Many  times  a  valuable  employee  of  long 
service  is  paid  regular  wages  during  a  short  disability. 

2.  Time  lost  by  other  employees  who  stop  work: 

(a)  Out  of  curiosity. 

(b)  Out  of  sympathy. 

(c)  To  assist  the  injured  employee. 

3.  Time  lost  by  supervisors  and  other  executives: 

(a)  Assisting  injured  employee  and  either  rendering  first  aid 
or  arranging  for  him  to  go  to  the  doctor. 

(b)  Investigating  cause  of  accident. 

(c)  Making  out  reports. 

(d)  Arranging  for  someone  else  to  do  injured  employee’s  work. 

(e)  Selecting,  training,  and  breaking  in  new  employee. 

4.  Possible  damage  to  tools,  machines,  or  other  equipment. 

LIABILITY  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  accidents  to  employees,  apartment 
buildings  have  a  greater  exposure  than  most  industries  to  claims 
arising  from  accidents  sustained  by  the  public  on  the  premises. 

A  claim  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  public,  accentuated  by 
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the  depression,  is  now  widespread.  This  attitude,  increasing  in 
scope  with  each  new  year,  of  late  has  resulted  in  a  great  number 
of  claims,  some  fraudulent,  some  honest,  but  all  adding  to  the  cost 
of  insurance  through  increased  rates. 


JANITOR,  SWEEPER  OR 
CLEANER 

WE  want  our  offices  and  shops  to  be  clean,  pleasant 
and  safe  places  in  which  to  work.  Here  are  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  you  can  help  to  bring  this  about. 

I.  Any  unsafe  conditions  you  see  that  you  cannot  yourself  correct, 
report  them  at  once. 

2.  When  handling  waste  materials  be  on  the  lookout  for  sharp  objects 
such  as  broken  glass,  pins  and  razor  blades. 

3.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  waste  paper  baskets  and  other  refuse  con¬ 
tainers  that  have  sharp  edges  or  loose  wires.  Report  all  such 
defective  equipment. 

4.  Report  all  dangerous  looking  window  sash  chains  and  broken  win¬ 
dow  panes  and  post  a  warning  sign  such  as  "Out  of  Order  —  Don't 
Open"  where  it  will  be  easily  seen.  If  there  is  danger  of  broken 
window  glass  falling,  remove  it  carefully  —  better  put  on  gloves 
to  do  it. 

5.  Before  cleaning  woodwork  or  walls,  examine  the  surfaces  for  pro¬ 
truding  nails,  tacks  and  splinters  and  remove  them. 

6.  If  you  have  occasion  to  use  steel  wool,  wear  gloves  while  using  it. 

7.  When  working  near  moving  machinery  be  careful  not  to  get  caught 
in  it. 

8.  Never  leave  buckets,  brooms,  mops  or  other  articles  standing  on 
stairways. 

9.  Never  overlook  a  projecting  nail — pick  it  up,  bend  it  over  or  other¬ 
wise  make  it  safe. 

10.  When  scrubbing  floors  be  on  the  lookout  for  pins,  tacks  and  sliv¬ 
ers.  When  scrubbing  or  mopping  passageways  or  similar  areas 
always  leave  enough  dry  surface  for  safe  walking. 

II.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  dangers  of  fire. 

12.  If  necessary  to  move  anything  to  clean  up  be  sure  and  put  it 
back  where  you  found  it. 

SAFETY  INSTRUCTION  CARD  No.  134 


A  sample  instruction  card  issued  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
for  use  in  safety  campaigns. 
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It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  a  marked  difference  exists  in  the 
possible  liability  of  a  building  owner  in  a  workmen’s  compensation 
case  compared  to  a  public  liability  claim.  The  amount  of  compen¬ 
sation  an  injured  employee  may  receive  is  fixed  by  law  and  defi¬ 
nitely  covered  by  the  insurance  contract.  Not  so  in  a  public  liabil¬ 
ity  claim;  the  claimant  may  be  awarded  any  sum  without  limit, 
which  may  not  be  fully  covered  by  the  insurance  policy. 

THE  SAFETY  CAMPAIGN 

Since  an  accident-prevention  program  not  only  provides  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  control  of  accidents  to  employees  but  also  of  accidents  to 
the  public,  the  importance  of  the  work  should  be  apparent.  How¬ 
ever,  with  relatively  few  exceptions,  property  management  firms 
and  building  owners  have  overlooked  this  avenue  of  savings.  This 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  very  little  has  been  done  (out¬ 
side  the  commercial-hotel  field)  to  make  property  managers  con¬ 
scious  of  “saving  with  safety,’’  although  movements  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  appear  to  be  gaining  momentum. 

The  time  and  effort  required  for  a  safety  campaign  are  not  • 
nearly  as  great  as  might  be  expected,  and  the  cost,  even  if  medical 
examinations  of  employees  are  included,  is  modest. 

Without  going  into  exhaustive  detail,  it  is  hoped  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  outline  of  the  fundamentals  of  a  safety  program  will  be  helpful 
to  those  desiring  to  establish  such  a  program. 

1.  Personnel  preparation : 

(a)  There  must  be  complete  and  unqualified  interest  in  the 
subject  by  the  top  executives,  and,  equally  essential,  that 
interest  should  be  made  known  to  the  managers  at  the 
buildings,  to  department  heads,  and  to  every  employee — 
not  once,  but  repeatedly. 

(b)  In  the  smaller  property  the  manager  himself  should  be 
instructed  to  take  active  charge  of  the  campaign  at  his 
property;  while  at  a  larger  building,  although  the  cam¬ 
paign  should  be  made  the  manager’s  responsibility,  he  may 
delegate  active  control  to  an  assistant,  preferably  one 
familiar  with  all  departments  and  in  a  position  of  author¬ 
ity.  Department  heads  in  the  larger  properties  will  be 
called  upon  to  lead  the  campaign  in  their  departments. 
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(c)  Employee  instruction  can  best  be  carried  out  by  periodical 
meetings.  These  meetings  should  have  a  definite  time 
schedule,  and  once  a  month  would  seem  to  be  proper  spac¬ 
ing.  It  is  of  first  importance  that  all  employees  attend  the 
meetings. 

2.  Material  and  meetings: 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  managers  and  department  heads  to  hold 
proper  meetings  the  person  in  charge  of  the  campaign 
should  prepare  an  agenda  for  each  meeting.  At  the  outset 
this  probably  should  take  the  form  of  a  prepared  speech 
to  be  read.  Later  the  agenda  may  be  prepared  in  outline 
form,  permitting  the  one  conducting  the  meeting  to  use 
his  own  words  in  explanation. 

(b)  Material  should  be  made  available  at  each -meeting  cover¬ 
ing  safety  analyses  of  specific  jobs  for  reading  and  dis¬ 
cussion  or  demonstration. 

(c)  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  formulation  of  safety 
committees  in  each  building  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
tools,  appliances,  equipment,  or  physical  defects  (from  a 
safety  standpoint)  in  structure. 

(d)  At  each  meeting  a  review  should  be  conducted  of  accidents 
occurring  since  the  last  meeting  and  ways  and  means  of 
prevention  discussed.  Suggestions  from  employees  should 
be  solicited  as  this  creates  a  feeling  of  active  participation 
among  employees  and  is  also  fruitful  in  developing  many 
worth-while  safety  ideas. 

(e)  Posters  should  be  supplied,  to  be  placed  where  they  will 
be  seen  frequently  by  all  employees.  These  should  be 
changed  at  regular  intervals  to  provide  serial  interest.'  A 
humorous  series  is  particularly  attractive  to  employees 
and  is  usually  followed  with  almost  impatient  interest, 
with  consequent  benefits  in  interest  and  instruction. 

(f)  First-aid  kits  and  instructions  for  use  should  be  supplied. 
Department  heads  should  be  made  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  instructions  so  they  can  render  proper 
first  aid  without  delay.  The  importance  of  applying  first- 
aid  treatment  to  every  minor  cut,  scratch,  sliver,  or  the 
like  should  be  strassed  constantly.  Many  minor  injuries 
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develop  into  serious  disablements  through  neglect  at  the 
start. 

(g)  A  record  book  for  accidents  should  be  provided  to  make 
available  data  for  prevention  analysis  and  to  supply  a 
check  on  progress. 

(h)  In  case  of  property  management  firms,  reports  of  each 
meeting  should  be  required  and  also  a  periodic  summary 
of  accidents.  From  reports  of  meetings  many  worth-while 
ideas  of  universal  benefit  will  be  derived.  From  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  accidents  a  comprehensive  comparative  summary 
may  be  prepared,  checking  progress  and  providing  material 
for  study. 

(i)  Competition  and  contests  between  departments  within  a 
building  and  competition  between  buildings  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  as  this  is  generally  productive  of  results. 

3.  Medical  examinations :  If  possible,  medical  examinations  should 
be  provided  for  all  employees.  Such  examinations  will  avoid  the 
employment  of  persons  already  physically  impaired  to  an  extent 
conducive  to  accidents  or  subject  to  complications  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  minor  injury  or  none  at  all.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  medical  examination  should  be  complete  and  include 


Typical  poster  for 
safety  campaign.  A  wide 
selection  is  provided  by 
the  National  Safety 
Council. 


Houl  e 
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tests  for  venereal  diseases.  This  is  important  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of  infection  but  be¬ 
cause  generally  a  person  infected  with  syphilis,  for  example, 
recovers  very  slowly  from  an  injury.  Complete  examinations 
can  be  arranged  at  a  small  cost. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  RELATED  TO  PUBLIC  LIABILITY 

Conditions  unsafe  for  employee  and  public  alike  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  uncovered  and  remedied.  Employees  should  be  instructed 
and  trained  in  this  respect  from  the  following  standpoints: 

1.  To  be  on  the  lookout  for  unsafe  conditions.  They  should  be 
made  conscious  of  a  duty  toward  and  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  the  tenant  or  guest. 

2.  Employees  should  be  trained  to  report,  immediately,  every  in¬ 
cident  involving  possible  injury  to  a  tenant  or  guest  and  to 
obtain  statements  from  the  injured  person  and  from  witnesses. 
This  is  important  in  disproving  fraudulent  or  unjust  claims. 
Many  times  a  person  at  the  time  of  an  accident  will  give  no 
indication  of  attaching  liability  to  the  building  or  may  say 
that  there  is  only  a  slight  injury  or  none  at  all,  and  then  many 
months  later  the  attorney’s  letter  arrives.  By  that  time  wit¬ 
nesses  and  facts  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain.  Re¬ 
ports  by  alert  employees  make  possible  prompt  and  complete 
reports,  by  the  building,  of  every  incident  to  its  insurance 
carrier,  whose  experienced  claim  investigators  can  decide  what 
investigation,  if  any,  should  be  conducted. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES  CO-OPERATE 

The  insurance  companies  offer  splendid  co-operation  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  safety  campaigns.  Consultation  with  the  insurance 
carrier’s  safety  engineers  will  prove  invaluable  in  formulating  an 
accident-prevention  program. 

UNIVERSAL  BENEFITS 

Widespread  adoption  of  accident-prevention  programs  by  prop¬ 
erty  managers  will  result  in  lower  workmen’s  compensation  and 
public  liability  insurance  rates  for  buildings  as  a  whole  and  will 
provide  individual  savings  and  operating  efficiency  for  each  build¬ 
ing  actively  participating. 
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^ecoratin^  PREVIEWS 

•  J.  L.  Bessems,  Editor 

TT  HE  major  trend  in  home  deco¬ 
ration  at  the  present  time  is  a  return  to  elegance.  There  is  some 
question,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  trend  may  be  checked 
or  even  reversed  by  the  war  situation.  Such  a  reversal  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  itself  felt  in  women’s  apparel  fashions,  brought  about 
by  a  feeling  that  these  times  are  no  time  for  frivolity ;  and  fashions 
in  home  furnishings  and  interior  decoration  do  definitely  follow 
fashions  in  women’s  clothes,  usually  about  six  months  or  a  year 
behind. 

FURNITURE  TRENDS 

Eighteenth  Century  English  furniture  is  still  the  most  popular 
period  style  with  Mrs.  Average  American  Consumer,  according  to 
a  recent  survey  of  1940  sales  in  department  stores  over  the  country.- 
Early  American  holds  second  place,  followed  closely  by  Modern, 
which  is  maintaining  its  position  as  a  major  home  furnishing  style. 
Limited  quantities  of  Regency,  Victorian,  and  French  Provincial 
furniture  are  also  being  sold. 

There  is  an  astonishing  predilection  for  blond  woods  —  in  both 
Eighteenth  Century  and  Modern  furniture.  It  is  not  the  bleached 
blond  of  a  few  years  ago,  but  a  warm  honey  color. 

The  trend  in  Modern  continues  to  be  toward  a  livable  type  of 
design  that  will  fit  into  the  average  home  and  does  not  require  a 
special  setting.  Modern  and  period  pieces  are  used  together  in  the 
same  room.  Modern  upholstery  fabrics  give  a  modern  air  to  tradi¬ 
tional  and  transitional  pieces  alike. 

This  combining  of  styles  in  furniture  is  of  interest  not  only  to 
the  manager  of  furnished  apartments  and  hotels  but  also  to  the 
manager  of  unfurnished  apartments  and  single-family  homes  who 
must  devise  backgrounds  that  will  be  harmonious  with  any  type  of 
furniture  the  tenant  may  happen  to  possess.  It  means  that  by 
sticking  to  plain-colored  walls,  simple  trim,  and  simple,  good  de¬ 
signs  in  such  accessories  as  mantels,  lighting  fixtures,  and  hard¬ 
ware,  and  avoiding  those  details  which  “go”  definitely  with  one 
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style  and  not  with  others,  he  has  rooms  to  sell  in  which  either 
Modern  or  traditional  furnishings  will  be  at  home. 

COLOR  SELLS 

People  love  color  and  will  pay  for  it.  Witness  color  advertising — 
more  money  is  paid  for  it  because  it  attracts  more  attention.  Color 
is  the  thing  that  draws  people  to  the  Grand  Canyon. 

An  apartment  decorated  in  attractive  colors  rents  better  than 
the  same  apartment  with  walls  left  white  pending  the  tenant's 
selection.  Prospects  usually  cannot  visualize  how  it  will  look  with 
the  walls  decorated.  In  fact,  some  managers  believe  that  it  is  even 
better  to  have  a  color  the  prospect  does  not  like  than  to  have  no 
color  at  all.  In  the  better  apartments  it  is  an  easy  and  not  too  ex¬ 
pensive  matter  to  change  the  wall  color  in  one  or  two  rooms  if  the 
tenant  insists,  especially  when  the  alternative  is  to  lose  a  desirable 
tenant. 

There  will  be  fewer  changes  needed,  however,  if  the  manager 
keeps  in  touch  with  current  trends  in  color  preference  and  deco¬ 
rates  his  walls  in  the  colors  which  are  most  popular  at  the  time — 
if  possible,  of  course,  those  which  are  just  approaching  their  crest 
of  popularity  rather  than  those  which  have  passed  it. 

In  this  he  will  do  well  to  observe  color  trends  in  women's  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  for  there  is  a  connection.  For  example,  a  few  years 
ago  powder  blue  or  turquoise,  with  Dubonnet  accents,  were  high 
style  in  women's  fashions.  The  next  year  this  same  combination 
was  popular  for  interior  decoration.  Women  have  been  wearing 
a  lot  of  yellow  green  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  today  there  is 
an  increasing  use  of  this  color  in  home  furnishings. 

The  current  trend  in  wall  colors  is  to  pastels.  Darker  coloro 
are  good,  especially  in  sophisticated  homes,  but  they  need  to  be 
keyed  to  the  furnishings.  Hence,  while  the  manager  of  furnished 
apartments  will  do  well  to  consider  decorative  schemes  involving 
the  use  of  dark  walls,  in  the  decoration  of  unfurnished  apartments 
he  will  find  it  safer  to  stick  to  the  lighter  pastels. 

In  pastels  as  well  as  in  darker  colors,  the  trend  is  toward  clear, 
strong  colors  and  away  from  the  grayed  or  “dirty"  colors  of  past 
seasons.  Extremely  popular  are  the  rose  shades — ranging  from  a 
delicate  blush  pink  to  rosy  rust  and  cocoa.  Green  is  an  increasingly 
important  color,  particularly  yellow  green.  Blue  is  still  popular, 
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Model  apartment  in  Chatham  Park,  Chicago.  Furnishings 
are  Eighteenth  Century. 


although  yielding  somewhat  to  green,  and  yellow  seems  to  be  on 
the  upgrade.  Gray  is  a  popular  tint,  especially  in  combination  with 
yellow. 

Trim  is  usually  the  same  color  as  the  walls  or  white,  although 
there  is  some  evidence  of  a  return  to  natural  woods. 

TWO  NEW  APARTMENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

In  the  new  Chatham  Park  apartments,  Chicago’s  largest  private¬ 
ly  built  project,  with  an  average  rental  rate  of  $16.50  per  room, 
tenants  are  given  a  wide  selection  of  wall  colors.  While  the  colors 
in  the  model  apartments  which  have  been  decorated  and  furnished 
by  two  leading  department  stores  are  subdued,  and  the  decorator 
employed  by  the  management  company  to  assist  tenants  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  steer  them  toward  neutral  tints,  the  tenants  neverthe¬ 
less  have  shown  a  decided  preference  for  colorful  walls.  About 
fifty  per  cent  of  them  have  chosen  to  have  variety  in  their  wall 
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treatments — two  figured  and  two  plain  walls.  Trim  is  gray  in  all 
apartments. 

In  the  kitchens  tenants  have  a  choice  of  three  wall  colors :  coral, 
yellow,  and  turquoise.  Kitchen  floors  are  linoleum  covered,  with  a 
choice  of  mottled  white,  black,  and  peacock  blue.  Bathroom  walls 
are  covered  with  washable  fabric,  except  behind  the  tubs  where  the 
wall  is  painted.  In  a  few  of  the  most  recently  completed  units, 
however,  glass  tile  is  used  behind  the  tubs  and  the  management  is 
considering  adding  this  to  all  apartments  another  year. 

Floors  are  black  composition  tile  over  concrete  in  all  first-floor 
apartments,  oak  strip  flooring  in  second-  and  third-floor  units. 

In  Parkchester,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company’s 
$50,000,000,  12,000-unit  project  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  with 
a  rental  average  of  $13  per  room,  tenants  have  no  choice  as  to  wall 
colors.  All  living  rooms  and  bedrooms  are  painted  a  pale  pinkish 
buff.  Bathrooms  have  tile  wainscoting,  painted  above.  Floors  are 
parquet. 


Model  apartment  in  Parkchester,  New  York  City.  Note  the  ex¬ 
posed  steam  pipe,  which  is  an  economy  feature.  Pipes  are  located 
alongside  windows  so  they  can  be  partially  hidden  by  draperies. 
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LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

In  the  Parkchester  buildings  there  are  no  ceiling  lighting  fixtures 
except  in  the  kitchens.  Dining  foyers  have  wall  fixtures.  The 
Chatham  Park  apartments  have  ceiling  fixtures  in  bedrooms  and 
dinettes,  none  in  living  rooms.  The  dinette  fixtures  are  simple  but 
attractive  brass  bowls. 

The  lighting-fixture  industry  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  its  business  is  disappearing  is 
because,  on  the  whole,  manufacturers  have  done  a  bad  job  of  styling. 
They  hope,  by  improved  design,  to  bring  the  ceiling  fixture,  which 
many  lighting  experts  claim  is  essential  to  balanced  lighting,  back 
into  popular  favor. 

COLOR-FAST  TERMINOLOGY 

Managers  who  buy  curtain  and  drapery  fabrics  and  slip-cover 
materials  may  soon  meet  up  with  a  new  color-fast  term.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  converters  held  in  New  York  last  month  in  connection  with 
the  recent  stipulation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  they 
stop  using  the  words  “sunfast,”  “fadeless,”  and  similar  guarantees 
of  permanent  color  fastness,  it  was  agreed  to  replace  all  such  terms 
with  the  legend,  “Guaranteed  to  be  vat  prints.”  This  phrase  will 
serve  to  differentiate  between  goods  printed  in  ordinary  commer¬ 
cial  colors  and  better  ones  that  are  printed  with  vat  dyes. 
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^fYlaintenance  EXCHANGE 


•  Richard  Lawrence  Nelson,  Editor 


The  solving  of  problems  in  the  physical  maintenance  of  prop¬ 
erty  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  property  manager's 
task.  Because  the  Institute  receives  numerous  requests  for  in¬ 
formation^  on  maintenance  problems,  the  Maintenance  Ex¬ 
change  has  been  established  as  a  clearing  house  for  technical 
information.  Its  editor  is  Richard  Lawrence  Nelson,  Mainte¬ 
nance  Supervisor  of  Downs,  Mohl  &  Company,  Chicago,  and 
a  Junior  Member  of  The  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers.  In  this  issue  are  included  inquiries  that  have 
been  received  recently,  together  with  the  answers  to  them, 
and  also  several  items  contributed  by  the  editor.  The  Ex¬ 
change  invites  inquiries  and  ideas  on  property  maintenance. 
All  inquiries  will  be  answered  promptly  by  the  editor,  and 
those  of  general  interest  will  be  published  in  this  department. 


TIN-FOIL  INSULATION 

Dear  Sir:  An  apartment  above  the  boiler  room  in  one  of  our  properties  has 
always  been  unbearably  hot  in  the  summertime.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  we 
installed  the  new  tin-foil  insulation.  Last  summer  we  were  able  to  rent  this 
particular  apartment  and  had  only  a  few  complaints.  This  summer,  however, 
the  apartment  apparently  has  been  as  bad  as  it  was  before  we  insulated.  Our 
janitor  feels  that  this  tin  foil  is  improperly  installed.  Even  if  he  is  right, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  an  extremely  short  time  for  it  to  have  worn  out  so 
completely.  Has  the  Institute  any  information  on  this  material?  .  .  .  .  J.  C., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  boiler  room  is  probably  the  least  practical  space  in  which  to 
use  the  tin-foil  insulation.  This  type  of  insulation  depends  for  its 
insulating  factor  on  its  ability  to  reflect  radiant  heat  waves.  The 
insulation  in  your  boiler  room  has,  undoubtedly,  become  coated 
with  a  heavy  black  deposit  of  dirt,  dust,  and  soot,  a  good  deal  of 
which  is  commonly  present  in  the  boiler-room  atmosphere.  Black 
is  a  heat  absorbent  and  your  insulation,  instead  of  reflecting  th^ 
radiant  heat  waves,  is  now  absorbing  them.  The  only  way  this  in¬ 
sulating  material  can  be  restored  to  its  original  value  is  by  cleaning 
it  which  is  at  best  a  difflcult  process  and  in  many  instances  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  tin  foil  is  delicate  and  can  be  easily  spoiled  unless  you 
are  very  fortunate.  You  are  correct  in  assuming  that  your  tin-foil 
insulation  has  “worn  out.”  You  would  receive  some  insulating 
value  by  whitewashing  the  areas  now  covered  with  tin  foil.  The 
only  permanent  type  of  insulating  material  is  one  which  contains 
air  cells  such  as  cork,  insulation  board,  or  mineral  wool.  This  can, 
of  course,  be  either  installed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  boiler  room  or 
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on  the  floor  of  the  apartment  above.  Properly  ventilating  the 
boiler  room  will  help  considerably  in  any  case. 


CASEIN  PAINT 

Dear  Sir:  A  contractor  here  in  Minneapolis  recently  built  a  number  of 
small  houses  and  decorated  the  interiors  throughout  with  casein  paint.  In 
comparing  costs  with  him  I  have  discovered  that  not  only  was  his  material 
cost  less  than  ours  but,  more  important,  his  saving  on  labor  was  almost  50  per 
cent.  We  have  never  used  casein  paint  in  any  of  our  properties  and  almost 
everyone  I  have  spoken  to  about  this  product  has  warned  me  not  to  use  it.  I 
wonder  if  any  members  of  the  Institute  have  had  any  experience  with  casein 
paint.  A  saving  such  as  the  contractor  claims  to  have  made  is  certainly  worth 
some  thought . F.  B.  C.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  subject  of  casein  paint  is  one  about  which  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  controversy.  Painters  and  decorators  are  opposed  to  the 
use  of  it  for  obvious  reasons.  (Note  the  50  percent  saving  in  labor 
above.)  Many  others  are  also  opposed  because  they  have  had  un¬ 
fortunate  experiences  or  merely  from  inertia.  Your  editor  would 
greatly  appreciate  a  letter  from  anyone  who  has  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  with  or  extensive  knowledge  of  this  product.  We  have  received 
other  letters  on  the  order  of  the  one  above  and  an  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  records  on  casein  paint,  we  believe,  would  be  of 
value  to  all  members  of  the  Institute. 


PATCHING  ROOF  LEAKS 

Almost  every  building  which  is  covered  with  a  built-up  com¬ 
position  roof  of  either  pitch,  felt  and  gravel,  or  asphalt  is  troubled 
with  occasional  small  leaks.  A  roofer’s  call  to  repair  a  small  hole 
in  the  flashing,  a  small  break  in  the  roof  top,  or  to  reflash  a  vent 
pipe  will  usually  result  in  a  bill  out  of  proportion  to  the  small 
amount  of  work  that  is  actually  necessary.  These  minor  leaks  can 
be  easily  repaired,  once  the  source  is  located,  by  someone  on  the 
building  staff.  Such  a  break  should  be  coated  with  plastic  cement 
applied  either  with  a  trowel  or  with  a  small  stick.  On  top  of  this 
troweling  should  be  laid  a  strip  of  cheesecloth,  cheap  netting,  or 
gunny  sack  and  then  sufficient  plastic  should  be  applied  to  cover 
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the  cloth  completely.  While  this  is  in  no  sense  a  permanent  patch, 
with  the  fabric  to  hold  it  in  place  it  will  last  for  a  number  of 
months  and  many  times  it  has  been  known  to  give  service  for 
years.  Roofing  plastic  is  made  by  a  number  of  companies  and  ib 
very  inexpensive.  A  small  can  kept  on  hand  will  suffice  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  patch  jobs. 


SASH  CORD  vs.  SASH  CHAIN 

Sash  cord  on  windows  which  are  frequently  used  must  be  re¬ 
placed  several  times  during  the  normal  lifetime  of  a  building.  Such 
a  cord,  being  of  vegetable  fiber,  is  subject  to  deterioration  from  age 
and  from  the  presence  of  moisture.  Where  it  has  inadvertently 
been  painted  the  paint  tends  to  rot  the  fibers  and  also  to  stiffen 
and  harden  them  to  a  point  where  they  break  when  forced  over 
the  arc  of  the  pulley.  Since  this  cord  is  braided  and  contains  a  good 
deal  of  stiffening  substance,  it  is  subject  to  stretching  and  often 
requires  adjustment.  In  every  building  equipped  with  sash  cord, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  spend  considerable  time  and  money 
each  year  in  adjusting  and  replacing  this  cord.  Whereas  each 
such  operation  is  a  minor  expense,  it  constitutes  a  tenant  com¬ 
plaint  and  is  a  constant  annoyance  to  the  management  and  to  the 
building  staff.  If  this  work  is  done  by  an  outside  contractor,  the 
expense  is  often  high.  On  windows  which  have  been  weather- 
stripped  the  replacement  of  sash  cord  often  becomes  a  major  item 
because  of  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  remove  the  weather 
stripping  without  damaging  it  or  because  of  the  cost  of  replacing 
weather  stripping  that  is  damaged  during  the  operation.  Too, 
weather  stripping  which  has  been  removed  and  replaced  is  rarely 
as  effective  as  the  original  installation. 

Light  chain  of  either  galvanized  or  some  nonoxidizing  metal 
is  practically  indestructible  and  is  virtually  noiseless.  Sash  chain 
may  be  purchased  in  kits  complete  with  about  100  feet  of  chain,  a 
supply  of  wire  hooks  to  fasten  the  chain  to  the  window  weight,  and 
also  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  coiled  wire  to  fasten  the  chain  into 
the  niche  normally  left  for  the  knot  in  the  sash  cord.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  between  sash  chain  and  sash  rope  amounts  to  only 
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about  7  cents  or  8  cents  per  window.  It  is,  therefore,  good  main¬ 
tenance  procedure  not  only  to  use  sash  chain  whenever  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  replace  a  single  cord  but  it  is  also  a  wise  precaution  to 
replace  its  companion  at  the  same  time. 


SANDBLASTING  vs.  STEAM  CLEANING 

Dear  Sir:  The  front  of  the  building  which  I  manage  is  trimmed  rather 
elaborately  with  Indiana  limestone.  This  stone  over  a  period  of  years  has 
become  very  dirty  and  unsightly  and  is  even  stained  in  places.  Both  the 
owners  and  myself  are  anxious  to  increase  the  merchandising  value  of  our 
entrance  by  cleaning  this  trim.  I  have  taken  bids  from  two  contractors,  one 
of  whom  contemplates  sandblasting  and  the  other  steam  cleaning.  Each  is 
vociferous  in  denouncing  the  other's  procedure.  I  have  been  wondering  whether 
your  magazine  has  any  information  as  to  the  efficacy  of  these  two  methods. 
....  A.  D.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sandblasting  should  only  be  used  on  Bedford  or  Indiana  lime¬ 
stone  which  is  already  in  such  poor  condition  as  to  be  not  worth 
salvaging.  These  materials,  though  beautifully  cleaned  and  whitened 
by  sandblasting,  inevitably  are  badly  pitted  in  the  process.  This 
pitting  becomes  more  noticeable  and  more  unsightly  as  the  stone 
starts  to  get  dirty  again.  It  also,  of  course,  makes  the  stone  more 
absorbent  and  it  therefore  gets  dirtier  more  quickly  and  stains 
more  readily.  The  most  practical  method  of  cleaning  Bedford  or 
Indiana  limestone  is  by  using  a  steam  cleaning  process.  This  in¬ 
volves  washing  the  stone  with  a  mixture  of  one-third  steam  and 
two-thirds  water  under  90  pounds  pressure.  This  procedure  will 
not  whiten  the  stone  as  completely  nor  remove  stains  as  effectively 
as  sandblasting.  It  will,  however,  clean  off  all  the  dirt,  leave  the 
stone  with  a  more  natural  finish  and  color,  and,  most  important, 
leave  the  stone  uninjured  for  many  other  such  cleanings. 


REMOVING  RUST  SPOTS  FROM  CONCRETE 
Rust  spots  may  be  removed  from  concrete  by  applying  to  the 
stained  areas  a  soft  poultice  consisting  of  one  part  sodium  citrate, 
six  parts  each  of  commercial  glycerine  and  water,  thickened  with 
powdered  whiting  or  hydrated  lime.  The  poultice  should  be  left  in 
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place  for  a  week  or  so,  moistening  with  more  of  the  liquid  as  it 
begins  to  dry. 


COLOR  REFLECTION  VALUES 


The  psychological  effects  of  color  are  well  known.  Proper  use  of 
color  can  make  small  rooms  appear  larger,  sunny  rooms  appear 
cooler,  dark  rooms  appear  lighter.  Good  color  selection,  however, 
can  be  a  subtle  process  and  require  wide  experience.  A  good  deal 
of  this  “subtle  process,”  however,  is  merely  the  intelligent  study 
of  the  light-reflecting  values  of  the  different  colors.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  painting  the  dark  courtway  bedroom  even  a  very  light 
green.  Following  is  a  chart  of  the  average  light  reflecting  values 
of  different  colors : 


Per  Cent 


White  . 85  to  90 

Pastel  colors 

Ivory  .  80 

Canary  yellow  .  77 

Cream  .  75 . 

Peach  .  68 

Orchid  .  67 

Cream  gray  .  66 

Ivory  tan  .  66 

Light  buff  .  65 

Sky  blue .  65 

Pale  green  .  60 

Buff  .  55 

Shell  pink  .  55 

Horizon  blue  .  55 

Light  gray  .  53 

Beige  • .  53 

Bright  sage  .  52 

Light  blue  .  50 

Silver  gray  .  46 

Light  green  .  43 

Olive  tan  .  43 
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Darker  colors 

Forest  green  .  22 

Cocoanut  brown  .  16 

Dark  red  . 10  to  14 

Dark  green . 9 

Dark  blue .  9 

Dark  gray  .  9 

Dark  brown  .  8 

Black  .  2 


ONE-PIPE  SYSTEM 

Dear  Sir:  I  manage  a  building  with  a  one-pipe  radiator  system.  Ten  years 
ago  when  the  building  was  fairly  new  we  could  heat  the  building  successfully 
on  about  two  pounds  of  steam.  In  recent  years  it  has  taken  as  much  as  five 
or  six  pounds,  and  even  then  a  number  of  the  radiators  do  not  get  hot.  This 

has  of  course  resulted  in  considerably  higher  heating  costs . L.  W.  H., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

In  the  majority  of  buildings  through  the  course  of  ten  years 
there  occurs  a  certain  amount  of  settling  of  pipes  and  tilting  of 
radiators  causing  partial  traps  and  thus  increasing  the  friction 
and  pressure  necessary  to  drive  the  steam  to  its  use  point.  There¬ 
fore,  your  system  should  have  a  complete  going  over  to  locate  any 
such  partial  traps.  It  is  also  probable  that  there  is  present  in  the 
pipes  a  certain  amount  of  sediment  or  corrosive  which  has  de¬ 
creased  their  size  and  had  somewhat  the  same  effect.  The  air  vents 
on  your  radiators  may  have  become  dirty  and  sticky  so  that  they 
do  not  operate  properly — ^this  would  also  tend  to  create  friction 
and  slow  down  the  process  of  heating.  In  the  case  of  a  radiator 
which  is  close  to  the  boiler  where  the  vent  has  become  blocked 
open,  steam  will  be  discharged  into  the  room  and  wasted  instead 
of  being  cut  off  so  that  it  can  flow  to  other  parts  of  the  building. 

In  the  radiators  that  do  not  get  hot  at  all,  you  should  look  for 
serious  traps,  particularly  in  the  pitch  of  the  radiator  and  in  the 
stub  that  leads  to  the  main  line.  It  is  also  possible  that  radiator 
paint  has  blocked  the  air  vent  hole.  This,  of  course,  prevents  the 
air  from  leaving  the  radiator.  The  steam  must  be  able  to  push  the 
air  out  of  the  radiator  ahead  of  itself. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Matthias,  A.  J.,  Jr.  HOW  TO  DESIGN  AND  INSTALL  PLUMB- 
ING.  Chicago,  The  American  Technical  Society,  19 AO,  388  pp., 
$3.00. 

P LUMBING  is  the  hub  of  modern  sanitation,  is  considered  by 
many  authorities  to  be  the  most  scientific  of  all  the  building  trades. 
This  book,  written  by  a  licensed  journeyman  plumber  who  is  Cir¬ 
cuit  Instructor  of  Plumbing  in  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  Schools, 
is  one  which  the  property  manager,  and  particularly  the  mainte¬ 
nance  man,  will  find  extremely  valuable.  It  will  not  make  a  plumber 
out  of  him,  of  course,  but  it  will  give  him  much  background  infor¬ 
mation  about  plumbing  which  will  enable  him  to  work  more  intelli¬ 
gently  with  the  plumbers  he  employs. 

Beginning  with  the  problems  of  sewage  disposal  and  water  sup¬ 
ply,  both  municipal  and  private,  the  book  describes  in  detail  the 
different  systems,  tjrpes  of  pipes,  appliances,  fixtures,  etc.  and  ex¬ 
plains  which  types  are  best  for  different  situations.  While  contain¬ 
ing  much  technical  detail,  it  is  written  in  readable  style  and  can  be 
easily  understood  by  the  layman.  There  is  liberal  use  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  diagrams,  and  tables. 


Kidd,  Kenneth  R.  FOUR  MILLION  TENANTS.  Chicago,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Housing  Officials,  19 AO,  91  pp.,  $2.00. 

This,  the  first  publication  of  the  Managers’  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Housing  Officials,  is  also  the  first  extended 
study  of  English  public-housing  management  by  an  American.  In 
it  the  author  makes  no  attempt  to  cover  all  of  the  hundreds  of  local 
government  agencies  engaged  in  public  housing  in  England  but 
concentrates  on  a  few  very  active  local  authorities. 
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Such  phases  of  the  subject  as  management  personnel,  tenant  se¬ 
lection  and  tenant  relations,  allocation  and  segregation,  rents,  com¬ 
munity  activities,  grounds  and  buildings,  and  management  costs 
are  treated  in  detail. 

Although  most  of  the  material  is  straightforward  reporting  on 
English  management  practices,  Mr.  Kidd  has  thrown  in  from  time 
to  time  his  own  suggestions  on  their  application  to  American  con¬ 
ditions.  His  recommendations  are  in  line  with  recognizable  trends 
in  current  thought  and  practice  in  this  country.  For  example,  one 
of  the  facts  called  to  the  reader’s  attention  is  that  English  manage¬ 
ment  does  not  give  the  service  to  its  tenants  that  is  given  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  comments  that  possibly  American  management  has  outdone 
itself  in  the  provision  of  services  and  points  out  the  trend  among 
some  local  housing  authorities  in  the  United  States  to  curtail  many 
of  the  services  rendered  in  the  earlier  PWA  projects. 

• 

Ebenstein,  William.  THE  LAW  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING.  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin,  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  19 AO,  150  pp., 
SI. 75. 

Whatever  his  attitude  toward  public  housing  in  its  present 
administration,  the  progressive  property  manager  is  forced  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  presence  of  this  form  of  social  activity  in  his  field  and 
to  equip  himself  adequately  so  that  he  will  understand  the  problem 
thoroughly.  As  a  background  for  such  knowledge  this  book  will 
perform  a  valuable  service. 

Basically,  the  book  is  an  analysis  of  the  legal  aspects  of  American 
public  housing.  In  execution,  however,  it  becomes  much  more  than 
that.  Following  the  method  which  has  been  developed  by  legal 
thinkers  in  recent  years,  the  author  aims  to  solve  a  novel  problem 
in  public  law  by  the  method  of  “sociological  jurisprudence.”  He 
emphasizes  the  interrelations  of  the  legal  aspects  of  public  housing 
with  its  economic  and  political  aspects  and  the  place  of  the  whole 
problem  in  contemporary  movements  of  social  transformation  in 
the  United  States. 

The  first  two  chapters  present  the  basic  sociological,  economic, 
and  governmental  data  relating  to  public  housing.  This  portion  will 
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give  property  managers  a  compact,  yet  comprehensive,  discussion 
of  the  background  of  the  problem.  Chapters  3  and  4  are  concerned 
almost  entirely  with  the  legal  aspects,  although  the  legal  problems 
are  dealt  with  not  in  an  abstract,  formalized  manner  but  in  relation 
to  the  larger  problems  of  recent  American  history.  The  last  chap¬ 
ter  describes  the  experiences  of  other  countries,  especially  those 
whose  experience  has  been  long  and  successful  in  this  held. 

Property  managers  should  not  neglect  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  all  aspects  of  this  subject  of  public  housing  which  impinges  so 
sharply  on  their  own  held,  and  this  book  gives  much  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  information  in  compact,  readable  fashion. 


Hirsch,  Maxim.  WHAT  ALL  LANDLORDS  SHOULD  KNOW. 
Chicago,  Business  Law  Institute,  19^0,  132  pp.,  $5.00. 

'X^HIS  is  a  compendium  of  legal  information  for  landlords  and 
property  managers.  In  layman’s  language  it  tells  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do  to  be  on  legal  safe  ground. 

The  main  divisions — “Forming  the  Tenancy,’’  “During  the  Ten¬ 
ancy,’’  “Ending  the  Tenancy,’’  “Enforcing  Rent  Payments,’’  “Pre¬ 
venting  Losses’’ — cover  all  the  legal  phases  of  management  from 
the  time  the  would-be  tenant  makes  application  for  a  lease  through 
its  expiration  and  beyond.  There  is  also  a  section,  “Legal  Forms,’’ 
and  throughout  the  work  there  are  charts  and  tabulations  giving 
variations  of  the  law  in  the  different  states.  From  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  legal  aspect  it  will  reduce  expenses,  thereby  increasing 
net  income.  It  is  bound  in  a  loose-leaf  leather-hnish  binder. 

» 
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NEW  ARTICLES 


RENTAL  SALESMANSHIP 

by  Ernest  J.  Jenner 

In  this  third  of  a  series  of  three  articles,  Mr.  Jenner  draws  an 
interesting  analogy  between  the  space  salesman  and  the  automobile 
salesman.  The  latter  may  sell  a  lady  buyer  a  car  on  the  basis  of 
its  pleasing  color  scheme  and  luxurious  upholstery,  but  his  next 
prospect  may  be  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  mechanical  features 
of  the  engine  and  equipment.  If  the  salesman  cannot  discuss  these 
features  intelligently  his  prospects  of  closing  a  deal  are  materially 
lessened.  So  it  is  with  rental  salesmen  representing  office  space. 
Hard-boiled,  conscientious  office  managers  today  are  asking  more 
and  more  detailed  questions  about  the  operating  features  of  the 
buildings  in  which  they  intend  to  locate.  The  salesman  must  be 
familiar  with  these  items,  as  well  as  the  physical  attributes  of  the 
property. 

Naturally,  no  one  prospect  is  going  to  ask  all  the  questions.  But 
over  a  period  of  time  the  salesman  is  going  to  have  to  know  all  the 
answers  as  he  encounters  a  variety  of  prospects.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Jenner  has  included  a  comprehensive  check  list  for  salesmen,  an 
inventory  of  knowledge  upon  which  they  should  base  their  sales 
efforts.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  building-space  salesman  who 
made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  all  these  points  could  not  be 
stumped  by  even  the  most  painstaking  prospect.  Buildings  and 
Building  Management,  August,  19^0,  pp.  24-25. 


LONDON  TERRACE 
by  Rvtli  Colby  Bicbor 

Notable  as  an  item  of  interest  rather  than  for  any  practical 
information  it  may  contain  is  this  story  of  London  Terrace,  a 
1,700-unit  apartment  house  in  Chelsea,  New  York  City.  Covering 
an  entire  city  block  from  Ninth  to  Tenth  Avenues  and  from  23rd 
to  24th  Streets,  London  Terrace  actually  consists  of  fourteen  build¬ 
ings  connected  by  underground  passages.  Within  the  group  may 
be  found  all  the  attributes  of  living  contained  in  a  modern  city. 
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Shops  of  every  description  line  the  “Main  Street”  of  the  under¬ 
ground  arcade.  Swimming  pool,  complete  gymnasium,  outdoor 
supervised  playground  for  children,  “Infants’  Terrace”  for  mothers 
and  nurses  with  babies,  kindergarten,  and  nursery  school  are  some 
of  the  special  features.  A  Marine  Deck  on  top  of  one  of  the 
seventeen-story  corner  buildings  provides  a  sun  deck  in  the  day¬ 
time,  roof  garden  at  night.  Bridge  and  chess  games  are  available 
in  the  Penthouse  Club,  and  foreign-language  classes  and  an  ama¬ 
teur  theatrical  group  meet  there.  As  an  example  of  the  specialized, 
yet  diversified,  character  of  metropolitan  living,  London  Terrace  is 
extremely  interesting.  The  Apartment  Journal  (Los  Angeles), 
August,  19^0,  pp.  10,  11,  26. 

■URGLAR  IN  THE  BASEMENT 
by  Paal  K.  Addams 

This  article  is  a  rather  complete  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
heating  with  especial  concern  for  the  boiler.  While  much  of  the 
material  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  experienced  managers,  it  never¬ 
theless  forms  a  convenient  method  of  checking  up  and  refreshing 
on  some  important  matters.  The  subject  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  construction,  combustion,  circulation.  Each  is  discussed 
separately.  In  addition  there  are  some  valuable  hints  on  mainte¬ 
nance  of  heating  equipment  and  a  list  of  “Don’ts”  for  cast-iron- 
boiler  operators.  If  you  haven’t  gone  over  these  with  your  super¬ 
intendents  or  janitors  lately,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  do  a  little 
reviewing  as  the  heating  season  gets  under  way.  Apartment 
Houses  and  Management  (San  Francisco),  August,  19^0,  pp.  16-^1. 


FALL  DECORATING  TIME  SAVERS 
by  WlattoH  S.  Porter 

A  way  to  conserve  the  property  manager’s  time,  as  well  as  save 
money  on  decorating,  is  set  forth  in  this  article  by  an  employee  of 
a  large  Chicago  management  firm.  Basis  of  the  plan  is  to  allow 
the  tenant  to  select  his  own  decorating  program,  within  certain 
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specified  cost  limits,  and  to  call  upon  the  experts  of  paint  manu¬ 
facturers  to  make  inspections  of  the  work.  When  a  tenant  signifies 
his  intention  of  remaining  for  another  year,  this  firm  draws  the 
new  lease  and  mails  it  to  him,  with  a  form  letter,  a  decorating 
work  sheet  (supplied  by  a  number  of  paint  manufacturers),  and 
a  price  schedule  broken  down  by  units  and  operations.  The  tenant 
is  allowed  one  month’s  rental  for  decorating  (applying  to  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  $35-$60  class  only).  According  to  the  author  the 
psychological  effect  of  having  the  tenant  specify  his  own  decorating 
needs  is  salutary  since  it  brings  a  greater  realization  of  cost  and 
checks  exorbitant,  unthinking  demands.  After  the  work  sheet  has 
been  received  from  the  tenant  it  is  typed  in  triplicate  and  copies 
sent  to  three  contractors.  If  thcj  low  bid  does  not  exceed  10  per 
cent  of  the  rental  of  the  apartment,  the  job  is  let.  A  copy  of  the 
specifications  is  sent  to  the  paint  manufacturer  so  that  inspec¬ 
tions  —  one  during  and  one  on  completion  of  the  work  —  may  be 
made  to  see  that  the  paint  called  for  is  used  and  that  it  is  properly 
applied.  This  relieves  the  manager  of  a  considerable  part  of  his 
burden  of  decorating  inspection  trips.  Real  Estate  (Chicago), 
August  17, 19i0,  pp.  8,  9. 


METHODS  OF  SECURING  NEW  MANAGEMENT  RUSINESS 

by  E.  E.  Burkhard 

Miami  —  with  a  permanent  year-round  population  of  250,000,  a 
peak  winter  population  of  785,000,  and  a  winter  visitor  total  of 
3,000,000  —  presents  problems  in  management  that  are  unique  and 
far  more  acute  than  in  any  city  in  the  country.  Housing  facilities 
include  2,082  apartment  houses,  1,638  rooming  houses,  370  hotels, 
and  perhaps  3,000  dwellings  offered  for  rent.  Added  to  this  are 
three  dozen  modern  office  buildings,  fourteen  of  them  skyscrapers, 
containing  a  hundred  thousand  rooms  and  a  million  square  feet  of 
office  space.  To  further  complicate  the  picture,  hotels  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses  are  being  constructed  or  projected  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  day,  and  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  hundreds  of  tax¬ 
payers,  stores  on  the  grade  floor,  and  other  miscellaneous  struc¬ 
tures  which  dot  the  city  in  increasing  profusion.  “A  paradise  for 
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property  management?  Strange  to  say  —  No!”  And  the  reasons 
that  it  is  not  a  manager’s  paradise  make  an  interesting  story.  No 
less  interesting  is  the  discussion  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
writer’s  firm  has  built  up  a  substantial  management  business  in 
this  gaudy,  hurly-burly,  vacation  city.  Included  is  a  series  of  man¬ 
agement-solicitation  letters,  and  a  sample  management  agreement, 
disarming  in  appearance  but  far  from  innocuous  in  effect,  which 
the  author  avers  no  single  prospective  client  has  refused  to  sign. 
National  Real  Estate  Journal,  August,  19 UO,  pp. 


ITEMS  THAT  MAKE  THE  RENT  RILL 

An  idea  that  is  frequently  discussed  —  and  sometimes  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  —  is  that  of  acquainting  tenants  with  the  expense 
items  that  make  up  the  rent  bill.  E.  H.  Benner  Company  of  Omaha, 
managers  of  investment  properties,  studied  a  typical  efficiency 
building  containing  100  apartments  (no  bedrooms  but  kitchenette¬ 
dining  nooks)  and  published  the  results  as  a  series  of  eight  cards 
which  were  sent  to  apartment  tenants.  Each  card  emphasized  one 
phase  of  the  study  but  recapitulated  all  the  items.  The  items  con¬ 
sidered  were:  interest,  depreciation,  pay  roll,  steam  and  water, 
taxes  and  insurance,  miscellaneous  expenses,  ground  rent,  vacan¬ 
cies  and  losses.  Although,  as  the  company  stated,  there  is  no  “aver¬ 
age”  apartment  building,  the  results  in  this  typical  building  were 
sufficiently  graphic  to  impress  most  tenants.  The  total  monthly 
charge  against  each  apartment  for  these  eight  items  amounted  to 
$54.  Skyscraper  Management,  August,  19 UO,  pp.  7,  32. 
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Th*  title  of  "Certified  Property  Menager"  hei 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


E.  SANFORD  GREGORY,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  November  1899;  Vice  President,  Van 
Schaack  &  Company;  President,  Country  Club  Gardens,  Inc;  member, 
Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange;  professional  territory  covers  Denver  and 
suburbs;  graduate.  United  States  Military  Academy;  studied  business 
and  accounting.  New  York  University;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

CLARENCE  T.  WEBB,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Born,  Lancaster,  Wisconsin,  June,  1888;  associated  with  L.  F.  Eppich, 
Inc.;  associate  member,  Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange;  professional 
territory  covers  Denver  and  suburbs;  eighteen  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management, 
including  the  management  of  residences,  apartment  houses,  store  build* 
ings,  and  office  buildings. 

JOHN  McMullen  DUCEY,  Chicago,  Ilinois. 

Born,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  April,  1910;  Administrative  Assistant, 
Chicago  Housing  Authority;  Active  member.  Class  B,  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area;  A.  B.  degree.  Holy  Cross  College,  1932  (Magna  cum  laude) ; 
postgraduate  studies  (Economics  and  Accounting),  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity;  seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

E.  W.  SALISBURY,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Elgin,  Illinois,  July,  1905;  Property  Inspector,  •  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America;  affiliate  member,  St.  Louis  Real  Estate 
Exchange;  Senior  Member,  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Greater  St.  Louis  (including  southern  Illinois) ; 
eleven  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management. 

MARLIN  MILLER,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Born,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  June,  1902;  head  of  own  real  estate  business; 
Treasurer,  South  Bend  Highland  Cemetery  Association;  formerly 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Vassar  Realty  Co.;  member.  South  Bend-Misha- 
waka  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  St.  Joseph 
County;  B.S.  degree,  Butler  University;  graduate  work  at  Northwestern 
University;  seven  years’ experience  in  real  estate  management,  including 
the  management  of  commercial  buildings,  some  single-family  homes, 
and  vacant  land. 

HOBART  C.  BRADY,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Born,  Richland,  Iowa,  June,  1902;  Vice  President,  Swope-Brady,  Inc.; 
formerly  Secretary,  in  charge  of  Real  Estate  Department,  Wheeler 
Kelly  Hagny  Trust  Company;  Director  and  Past  President,  Wichita  Real 
Estate  Board;  Director,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards; 
Sales  Consultant,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  south-central  Kansas;  A.  B.  degree.  Friends 
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University,  Wichita,  Kansas;  nine  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Born,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  December,  1900;  President,  J.  Wallace 
Paletou,  Inc.;  Director,  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  Orleans;  professional 
territory  covers  Orleans,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Bernard  Parishes;  attended 
St.  Aloysius  College,  Loyola  University;  completed  Case-Study  Courses, 
Real  Estate  Appraisal  I,‘  conducted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers  at  Tulane  University,  1939,  and  Real  Estate  Appraisal 
II,  1940;  fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  twelve  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management,  including  the  management  of 
single-family  homes,  apartments,  and  small  commercial  properties. 

PEYTON  B.  STROBEL,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Born,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  September,  1896;  head  of  own  general  real 
estate  business;  Past  President,  Baltimore  Real  Estate  Board;  graduate, 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;  B.S.  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  (Mechanical  Engineering) ;  instructor  in  real  estate  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  for  two  years;  twenty  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  including 
the  management  of  single-family  homes  and  apartments. 

FRANCIS  P.  GATELY,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  April,  1896;  President  and  Treasurer, 
Francis  P.  Gately,  Inc.;  Treasurer,  Wingate  Realty  Company;  member, 
Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange;  professional  territory  covers  metropol¬ 
itan  Boston;  B.S.  degree  from  Colby  College;  twenty  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management,  including  the  management  of  multiple  and 
single-family  dwellings,  unheated  tenement  properties,  hotel  and  lodging 
buildings,  commercial  properties,  office  space,  public-garage  and  service 
space,  auto-parking  space,  meeting  halls,  and  manufacturing  space. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY,  Flint,  Michigan. 

Born,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  September,  1905;  member  of  firm.  Darby 
&  Son;  President,  Genesee  County  Real  Estate  Board;  Director,  Mich¬ 
igan  Real  Estate  Association;  professional  territory  covers  Genesee 
(bounty;  twelve  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

JAMES  C.  DEY,  JR.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Goodland,  Kansas,  July,  1905;  Rental  Manager,  Heath  Moore  and 
Company;  associate  member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Kansas  City;  completed  Lecture  Course  con¬ 
ducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  Kansas  City, 
1939;  eight  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management.  ' 

WILLIAM  R.  STANLEY,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Marion,  Kansas,  April,  1891 ;  President,  William  R.  Stanley  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  doing  a  general  real  estate  business;  Vice  President,  Cath¬ 
erine  Sage  Trust;  member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Kansas  City  and  adjoining  counties;  attended 
Butler  Academy,  Springfield  College,  and  Kansas  City  School  of  Law; 
admitted  to  Missouri  Bar  in  1918;  thirty  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

WOODFORD  C.  TAYLOR,  JR.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  December,  1910;  operates  own  brokerage 
and  management  business  under  the  name  of  Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.; 
member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City;  professional  territory  covers 
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Kansas  City;  attended  University  of  Missouri;  completed  Lecture  Course 
conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1939;  completed  two-year  course  conducted  by  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Kansas  City;  six  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management, 
including  the  management  of  furnished  and  unfurnished  buildings,  office 
buildings,  loft  space,  storerooms,  industrial  space,  and  homes. 

WALTER  KOSTER,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Toki,  Austria,  July,  1896;  operates  own  business  under  name  of 
Walter  Koster  Realty  Co.;  Treasurer,  Jersey  City  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Hudson,  Bergen,  and  Union  Counties; 
twenty  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  fifteen  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management,  including  the  management  of  all  types  of 
apartments. 

HAWLEY  JAQUITH,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  August,  1908;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mansfield  &  Swett,  Inc.;  Director,  Hearthstone  Building  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Newark;  member.  Board  of  Realtors  of  the  Oranges  and  Maple¬ 
wood;  professional  territory  covers  Essex  County,  New  Jersey;  A.B. 
degree,  Dartmouth  College;  studied  real  estate  management  at  Columbia 
University  and  real  estate  appraisal  at  Rutgers  University;  completed 
Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
in  New  York  City,  1940;  six  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

HARRY  CODDINGTON,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  New  York  City,  October,  1907;  Vice  President,  Sargent  Dumper, 
Inc.;  salesman  member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark;  professional 
territory  covers  northern  New  Jersey;  studied  Real  Estate  Law  at 
Rutgers  University;  completed  Case-Study  Course,  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisal  I,  conducted  by  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark  and  New 
Jersey  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers, 
1939-40;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  in  New  York  City,  1940;  eight  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management,  including  the  management  of  residential,  apart¬ 
ment,  and  commercial  properties. 

AGNES  COLEMAN,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Lancashire,  England,  August,  1908;  operates  business  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Mother,  under  name  of  Susan  &  Agnes  Coleman,  Realtors; 
member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark;  professional  territory  covers 
Newark,  East  Orange,  Belleville,  Nutley,  Montclair,  and  northern  New 
Jersey;  studied  courses  in  Appraisal  Practice  and  Appraisal  Problems 
at  Rutgers  University;  completed  Case-Study  Course,  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisal  I,  conducted  by  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark  and  New 
Jersey  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers, 
1939-40;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  in  New  York  City,  1940;  fifteen  years’  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  eight  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment,  including  the  management  of  single-family  houses,  apartment 
buildings,  and  business  properties. 

ALBERT  R.  WALKER,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  October,  1904;  associated  with  J.  G. 
Mulford,  in  charge  of  Property  Management  Department;  member, 
Plainfield  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  all  of  Union 
County  and  parts  of  Somerset  and  Middlesex  Counties;  ten  years’  ex- 
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perience  in  real  estate  field;  eight  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

ALBERT  R.  MENCONE,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Bom,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York,  June,  1899;  head  of  own  real  estate  man¬ 
agement  business;  member,  Brooklyn  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Kings,  Queens,  and  Nassau  Counties;  completed  Case- 
Study  Courses,  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I  and  II,  conducted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  at  Columbia  University,  1937, 
and  Lecture  Courses,  “Mathematics  of  Valuation’’  and  “Analysis  of 
Appraisal  Reports,’’  conducted  by  the  Institute  at  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1939;  completed 
Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
at  New  York  City,  1940;  attended  courses  in  Real  Estate  Management, 
Appraising,  and  Insurance  at  New  York  University;  seventeen  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

HARRY  A.  MOEHRING,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Born,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  June,  1896;  associated  with  Bulkley  &  Hor¬ 
ton  Company;  salesman  member,  Brooklyn  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Brooklyn;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  New  York  City,  1940; 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field  r  eleven  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  real  estate  management,  including  the  management  of  apart¬ 
ments  and  commercial  and  industrial  properties. 

J.  B.  WOOD,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Born,  Buffalo,  New  York,  August,  1906;  head  of  own  general  real  estate 
business;  Vice  President,  Buffalo  Cement  Company,  Limited,  property 
owners  and  developers;  Past  President,  Buffalo  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  North  Buffalo  and  East  Buffalo;  B.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan;  twelve  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

HERBERT  R.  HOUGHTON,  New  York,  New  York. 

Bom,  New  York  City,  January,  1888;  President,  Houghton  Company, 
a  general  real  estate  business;  Director  and  Past  President,  Westchester 
County  Realty  Board;  member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York;  mem¬ 
ber,  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  member.  Society  of 
Residential  Appraisers;  professional  territory  covers  New  York  City 
and  Westchester  County  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Dutchess  and  Putnam 
Counties,  Long  Island,  and  other  parts  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area;  thirty-three  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field. 

ROY  C.  CARPENTER,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Born,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  August,  1887 ;  Vice  President  and  ’ 
Treasurer,  Steller-Carpenter-Stofer,  Inc. ;  President,  Cleveland  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Cuyahoga  County;  twenty 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field ;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management,  including  the  management  of  single-family  homes, 
apartments,  stores,  and  office  buildings. 

HAROLD  F.  ZIEG,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Born,  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  March,  1910;  President,  The  Neilwood  Realty 
Co.;  President,  Ohio  Trading  Corporation;  Manager,  The  Zieg  Realty 
Co.;  President,  Paramount  Apartments,  Inc.;  member,  Columbus  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Columbus;  B.S.  degree  in 
Business  from  Ohio  State  University;  four  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management,  specializing  in  the  management  of  apartments;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  rehabilitation  of  apartments  and  single-family  dwellings. 
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ROBERT  M.  BARGER,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Born,  Portland,  Oregon,  October,  1898;  Manager  of  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  Department,  Wakebeld-Fries  &  Woodward;  associate  member, 
Portland  Realty  Board;  professional  territory  covers  the  State  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  southwest  Washington;  attended  Oregon  State  College;  ten 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  including  the  management 
of  office  buildings,  residential  property,  commercial  property,  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses. 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Born,  Portland,  Oregon,  October,  1907 ;  Executive  Vice  President,  Wake- 
held-Fries  &  Woodward;  member,  Portland  Realty  Board;  member, 
American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  professional  territory 
covers  the  State  of  Oregon  and  southwestern  Washington;  B.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Oregon;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement,  including  the  management  of  residences,  apartments,  retail 
stores,  wholesale  and  manufacturing  buildings,  office  and  loft  buildings. 

DONALD  L.  WOODWARD,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Born,  Portland,  Oregon,  March,  1901;  President,  Wakefield-Fries  & 
Woodward;  President,  Portland  Realty  Board;  member,  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  member,  American  Institute  of  Bank¬ 
ing;  Director,  Portland  'Traction  Co.;  professional  territory  covers  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  southwestern  Washingrton;  B.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Oregon;  fourteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment,  including  the  management  of  residences,  apartments,  retail  stores, 
wholesale  and  manufacturing  properties,  office  and  loft  buildings. 

ROBERT  D.  QUIN,  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  February,  1893;  head  of  Robert  D.  Quin 
Agency,  a  general  real  estate  business;  Director,  Glen  Summit  Water 
Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania;  individual  member.  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  professional  territory  covers  lower  Luzerne 
County,  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  Counties;  attended  Lehigh  University 
and  Philadelphia  Textile  School;  eighteen  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  held;  eight  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

WILLIAM  M.  HALL,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Brilliant,  Ohio,  July,  1884;  President,  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Mt.  Lebanon;  Vice  President,  Cedarhurst  Manor 
Lanu  Company;  owner  of  W.  M.  Hall  Company;  member,  Pittsburgh 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Allegheny  County; 
nineteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  including  the 
management  of  apartment  buildings,  duplexes,  single-family  homes,  and 
business  properties. 

JOHN  J.  HEFLIN,  JR.,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Born,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  October,  1911;  Partner,  in  charge  of  Prop¬ 
erty  Management  Department,  in  the  firm  of  Percy  Galbreath  &  Son; 
Building  Manager,  Columbian  Mutual  Tower;  member.  Real  Estate  Board 
of  Memphis;  professional  territory  covers  Shelby  County;  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  Vanderbilt  University;  member.  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 
completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  four  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management,  including  the  management  of  office  buildings,  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  small  hotels,  commercial  and  industrial  properties. 
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1940  OFFICERS  OF 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


PRESIDENT 

H.  P.  HOLMES 

122  Glynn  Court,  Detroit,  Michigan 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

B.  O.  MILLER . Southwest  Region 

606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

DAVID  B.  SIMPSON . Northwest  Region 

200  Wilcox  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . South  Central  Region 

415  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Southeast  Region 

Citrus  Exchange  Building,  Tampa,  Florida 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . New  England  Region 

18  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . North  Central  Region 

124  State  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Central  Atlantic  Region 

646  Market  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey 

TIGHE  E.  WOODS . Great  Lakes  Region 

1615  East  67th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON . Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

CHARLES  S.  WANLESS . Treasurer 

319  South  Fifth  Street,  Springfield,  Illinois 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON . Director  of  Activities 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiring  December  31,  1942 

Charles  F.  Curry.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  F.  Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  New  York 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Florida  S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridxewood,  New  Jersey 

J.  William  Markeim,  Camden,  New  Jersey  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Robert  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Tiarhe  E.  Woods,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1941 

L.  V.  DuBois,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Curtis  M.  Middlebrook,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Harry  A.  Gilbert,  Somerville,  Massachusetts  William  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan  George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan  Carlton  Schnlts,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Oregon 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1940 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois  F.  Paul  Morgan,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Harry  B.  Haley,  Madison,  Wisconsin  Robert  C.  Nordhlom,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Clement  E.  Merowit,  New  York,  New  York  L.  M.  Studstill,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  California  Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 

PAST  PRESIDENTS 

Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1934  and  1935* 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan,  1936 
Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  1937 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1938  and  1939 

'Deceased 
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ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

Delbert  S.  Wenslick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chairman 
Kendall  Cady.  Chicago,  Dl.,  Examiner 
S.  V.  Beach,  HoUsrwood,  Calif. 

Seely  Cade,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Fred  L.  Chapman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
James  P.  Clark,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Julian  W.  Cooper,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Paul  O.  Drury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  A.  Gilbert,  Somerville,  Mass. 

James  F.  Gilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fred  M.  Lorish,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bert  G.  Owen,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  Watters,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

■Y-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Chairman 
Howard  Bliss,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  A.  Caulkins,  Hartford,  Conn. 

William  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Ore. 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman 
Norman  S.  Blair.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  H.  Carpenter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fred  L.  Chapman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
C.  Harry  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aubrey  Maddock,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Chester  A.  Moores,  Portland,  Ore. 

Louis  J.  Pfau.  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  O. 

F.  Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDITORIAL  ROARD 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman 
Chester  A.  Moores,  Portland,  Ore. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Richmond,  Va. 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE 

J.  William  Markeim,  Camden,  N.  J.  Chairman 

A.  J.  Aberman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Buckley,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  H.  Dyer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Glyndon  Priestman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

Robert  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chairman 
John  A.  Dodds,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  V.  DuBois,  Cincinnati,  O. 

John  Franciscus,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  T.  Holsman,  Chicago,  HI. 

Frank  J.  Luchs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Chairman 
Harry  B.  Haley,  Madison,  Wis. 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla. 

J.  William  Markeim,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Ore. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tighe  E.  Woods,  Chicago,  HI. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  HI.,  Chairman 
Joseph  W.  Catharine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

James  R.  Haight,  Portland,  Ore. 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chairman 
Arthur  Z.  Boid,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Joseph  W.  Catharine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Watson  Grant  Cutter,  Boston,  Mass. 
Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ferd  Kramer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Louis  Maginn,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Clement  E.  Merowit,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
George  A.  Meyers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  Armel  Nutter.  Camden,  N.  J. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Addison  Sessions,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Lee  K.  Silloway,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ward  Wight,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut. 
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OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

President — George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  620  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N,  J. 

Vice  President — Harry  V.  Moser,  860  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — Joseph  D.  Farrington,  1421  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Vice  President — Samuel  P.  Vought,  7  Smith  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd,  12  N.  Seventh  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Secretary — Cristine  B.  Nolan,  940  Bergen  Turnpike,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Treasurer — Seely  Cade,  26  Journal  Sq.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

President — Robert  M.  Wilson,  Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vice  President — Richard  J.  Seltzer,  N.  E.  Cor.  16th  &  Locust  Sts.,  PhiladeN 
phia.  Pa. 

Secretary — William  Pugh,  6713  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer — H.  Walter  Graves,  8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

President — Robert  C.  Nordblom,  18  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice  President — Aubrey  Maddock,  60  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Charles  W.  Turner,  66  Central  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

President — Lee  K.  Silloway,  2160  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice  President — William  C.  Haines,  600  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Secretary-Treasurer — John  S.  Spencer,  122  Glynn  Ct.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

President — B.  O.  Miller,  606  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vice  President — S.  V.  Beach,  6616  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Vice  President — Charles  K.  Atlass,  1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Philip  M.  Rea,  3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

President — George  E.  Meyers,  460  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice  President — E.  W.  Rudert,  701  Washing^ton  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — A.  J.  Aberman,  429  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Executive  Secretary — Richard  H.  Frey,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGERS 


•  As  OF  August,  15,  1940 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute  as  having  met  its  profes¬ 
sional  standards  of  competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued. 


ALAIAMA 

Birmingham 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (181)  ..2106  Third  Ave.,  N. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Charlea  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  LouisUna  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

Georse  W.  Elkins  (819). ...474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6616  Selma  Ave. 

Frank  iBlount  (844) . 1687  N.  Vine  St. 

Laguna  Beach 

Ceorse  WUliam  Smith  (182)  ....P.  O.  Box  2286 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

. 1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Bea>jmont  (269) . 

. 648  S.  I^n  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (268) . 6016  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Grant  B.  CuUey  (278) . 488  S.  Spring  St. 

David  F.  Culver  (248) . 267  S.  Spring  St. 

Paul  W.  Elmquist  (868)  ....911.  607  S.  HiU  St. 
Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

. 2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

Frank  S.  Kadlets  (244)  ....1088  S.  Grand  Ave. 

William  C.  Keim  (820)..„ . 720  Haas  Bldg. 

Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). .461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  MiUer  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (821) . 

. 416  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (246) . 8728  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (846).. ..844  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 8767  Wilshire  Blvd. 

George  E.  Stephan  (822) . 

. . . . Rm.  400,  606  S.  Hill  St. 

Harold  M.  Stem  (864) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 4064  W.  Sixth  St. 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (828) . 524  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (824)  ....First  Nat.  Bldg. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (866) . 724  17th  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1660  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (188) . 1660  Broadway 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (866) . . 

. 407  Denver  National  Bldg. 

Puehio 

D.  P.  Ducy  (184) . 810  N.  Main  St. 

CONNiCTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 876  Main  St. 


Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86)  ....90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 


Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (208) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . 827  Trumbull  St. 

Kenneth  E.  Child  (812) . 60  State  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (186) . .81  PraU  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones.  Jr.  (187) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Aubrey  Maddock  (8) . 50  State  St 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204)....18  Asylum  St 
Albert  M.  Rome  (206) . 11  Asylum  St 

New  Haven 

Jamas  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (288) . 6  Webster  St 


Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (188)....195  N.  Main  St. 


DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211)....208  W.  Ninth  St 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMSIA 

Washington 

Duncan  D.  Burroughs  (826) . 

. 909  15th  St,  N.W. 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208) . F.H.A. 

Paul  O.  Drury  (189) . 1710  Eye  St.  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . ^..Washington  Bldg. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . . 

. 1821  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) . . 

. 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (826) . 

. 808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Charles  C.  Koones  (140). ...212  Southern  Bldg. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1606  H  St.  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210). .Washington  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (827) . 

. 1606  H  St.  N.W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

. 207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 807  16th  St.  N.W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bldg. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141 ).......... 108  W.  Bay  St 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (289) . 

. 816  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (6) . 19  W.  Flagler  St 
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St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  WillinKham  (329) . 

. 476  First  Ave.,  N. 


Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . — 416  Tampa  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . 602  Tampa  St. 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

. 812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 

David  W.  HoweU  (142) . . . 206  Zaek  St. 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93)  . . 609  Twiggs  St. 

Glen  A.  Thompson  (143) . 602  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  StudstiU  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271). .66  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hogan.  Jr.  (146) . 

. 141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 506  SUndard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eighth  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  DiU  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) . 2446  E.  76th  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  CarroU  (148) . 1601  E.  &3rd  St. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....S8  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367). .208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  WUliam  Ehrat  (77) - - - 

. . . . „.4180  Sheridan  Rd. 

Nathaniel  S.  Fichtenberg  (284) . 

. . . . 4662  N.  Kedzie  Ave. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (286) . 

. . . . 437  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (M)....820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Henry  T.  HoUman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . . . 1601  E.  6Srd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (346). .410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (347)  ....6637  W.  Lake  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (180) . . . 437  E.  111th  St. 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368) . 101  W.  Adams  St. 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (348) . 

. 18th  FI.,  U.  S.  Court  House 

Edwin  M.  Wolfe  (249) . 

. Rm.  409,  110  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) _ 1616  E.  67th  St. 

Oak  Park 

David  D.  Decker  (349). _ 1119  Pleasant  St. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350)  ....1026  North  Blvd. 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay.  Jr.  (91) . 

. . . Rm.  688.  604  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 6231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 680  J.  M.  S.  Bldg. 

Dos  Moines  IOWA 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (818) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanger  (124)....116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 


Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) . 1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  WiUUms  (288) . 

. Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bl^. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisrille 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

. 601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 822  Perdido  St. 

Baltimore  MARYLAND 

George  M.  Hampson  (79)  ..812  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

. 4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

Pej'ton  B.  Strobel  (372). .2206  N.  Charles  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Watson  Grant  Cutter  (96) . 44  School'St. 

Francis  P.  Gately  (388) . 18  Tremont  St. 

Donald  Dutton  Hathaway  (291) . . 

. 8  Newbury  St. 

John  A.  Hope  (11) . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362)....6  Arlington  St. 

J.  Howard  Loughman  (96) . 18  Oliver  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (218)  ..107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

. 107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1818  Beacon  St. 

Thomas  J.  K^ian  (99) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (18) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

. 1894  Beacon  St. 

Lewrence 

WillUm  A.  Hilbert  (331)  ..209  Bay  State  Bldg. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 66  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290)...... . 

. . 286  Washington  St. 

SomerTille 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (16) . 881  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 2706  Eaton  Towel 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (160).. ..8164  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Fitxgerald  (314) . 680  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 8968  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd 

William  C.  Haines  (298) . 600  Griswold  St. 

LewU  H.  Haskins  (162) . 201  W.  Fort  St. 

William  C.  Hinte  (240) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (68) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Donald  D.  James  (216)... .700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (168). .1883  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (164) . 160  W.  Fort  St. 

Lee  K.  Silloway  (18). ...8th  Floor.  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  S.  Spencer  (166) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Egbert  C.  Vender  Veen  (282) . . 

. 12660  Woodrow  Wilson  Ave. 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (878) . 

. . . 201-8  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 804  Sherman  Bldg. 
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Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

. 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bids. 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

. 221^  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (167) . 

. 221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20). .221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . 

. Jefferson  ft  Webster  Sts. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (66) . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Roarers  (21) . 600^  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

Georare  R.  Auerochs  (149). ...424  W.  36th  St. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (361) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Georare  M.  Bliss  (103) . 17  E.  Tenth  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (362)..!  New  Eneland  Bldar. 
Charles  F.  Curry  (168). ...921  Baltimore  Ave. 

James  C.  Dey,  Jr.  (374) . 

. 800  New  York  Life  BldK. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (296) . 700  Victor  Bids. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (261) . 

. 409  Dwight  Bldg. 

William  E.  Stanley  (376)  ....1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor  (376) . Victor  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (316).... . 

. 6330  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Comet.  Jr.  (296) _ 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (262)  ....3932  LindeU  Blvd. 

John  Franciscus  (104) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Emil  M.  Jecmen  (106) . 416  N.  Eighth  St. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . „........706  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  MUler  (23) . 817  N.  11th  St. 

Delbert  S.  Wenslick  (120). ...41 6  N.  Eighth  St. 

NEtRASKA 

Omaha 

John  H.  Peterson  (360)....202  South  19th  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . . . 

. Main  St.  ft  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

. 246  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (169) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  California  ft  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

. 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121). .1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

. 6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Albert  G.  Towers.  Jr.  (161) . 

. 1106  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

. Broadway  ft  Chestnut  Sts. 


Camdan 

Alexander  Cooper  (168) . 606  Market  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 616  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (166). ...106  N.  Seventh  St. 
J.  William  Markeim  (48).. . 646  Market  St. 


Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24). .18  N.  Seventh  St. 
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C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168) . 

. 709  N.  Market  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (268) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) . 2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26) . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 620  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 620  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 126  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . Hersh  Tower 

C.  S.  Stallard  (363) . 280  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 216  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (264) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hackensack 

Fred  M.  Fountain  (266) . 262  State  St 

Haddon  Heights 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . 105  Fourth  Ave. 

Ho-Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 264  Sheridan  Ave.. 

.  Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 900  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2326  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267)  ............896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334). .1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Depot  Plaza 

Merchantyille 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

. Cove  Rd.  ft  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (364) . 830  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 30  Clinton  St. 

Agnes  Coleman  (392) . 362  Summer  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (46) . 89  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . SO  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298).. ..61  Clinton  St. 

William  F.  Hayes  (171) . 830  Broad  St. 

Morton  Howard  (299) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (856). ...300  Broadway 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (126) . 606  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (SOI) . 68  Park  PL 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216). . . 17  Academy  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (336) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

. 17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Pessnic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (12S)..........7-1S  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

WillUm  G.  McDoweU  (80) . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  (81) _ 214  Park  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 214  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (178) . 176  Nassau  St. 
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RidRcwooJ 

S.  William  Walatmm 

. . . . SOI  B.  Ridrawood  Atc. 

South  OrauRC 

Frederic  L.  Wolf  (886).. ..ISO  S.  Orange  Ave. 

TouBock 

Alexander  Summer  (47) — . 241  Odar  Lane 

Herman  J.  Tnlp  (178) _ AS9  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) _ 620  Trenton  Tr.  Bide. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48)»..~~»__....~.~~~~ 

. . 908  Stajnreunt  Aee. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (817) — 25  Westwood  Ave. 


NIW  YORK 

Buffalo 

J.  B.  Wood  (879) . 2747  Main  St. 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Boroupk  of  Bronx 

Heraaan  A.  Acker  (82 )....„ . . . 

_ _ „.»......„..818  E.  Kinxsbridse  Bd. 

Borough  of  Brooldpn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177 )»_«...». . . 

. . 149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . _478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  BaUer  Fisher  (179) _ 160  Remsen  St. 

Framk  A.  Matron^  (287) -6908  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (877) . 

. . . 1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehrine  (878) . 

. 686  Nostrand  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  Francis  CahiU  (241) - 286  W.  14th  St. 

William  H.  Carpenter  (279).._140  Nassau  St. 
Herbert  R.  Houghton  (894)~»12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kasdin  (182) - 70  Pine  St. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  (88) - 2112  Broadway 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (188) . .—.226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Ta^or  (274)— 98  Worth  St. 
Westchester  Countj 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . . . 

. . . . . 72  (Sarth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . . . 

_ _ _..l  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (84). 

. . . . . 119  Main  St.  E. 

SFracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (887) . . . 

....».....-«„„.._....206  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (IM)  ..827  Montgomery  St. 


OHIO 

Akron 

Chauneey  C.  Howdl  (808)..~....-.~ . . 

. . . . . —.408  Second  Nat  Bk.  Bite. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (186). ».7  W.  Exchange  St 

A.  R.  Ritxman  (86) _ 1099  S.  Main  St 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (88).... ...The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Doling  (276) 

— — N.W.  C!or.  Fourth  A  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBoU  (84) . . . 

_ R.  W.  Cor.  FifUi  A  Main  Sts. 

Cari  A.  Mayer  (49). .1616  First  Nat  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (60) — Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 
Cleveland 

J.  M.  Anthony  (186) . 1008  Guardian  Bldg- 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (880) . 1900  Euclid  Ave. 

Carlton  Schnltx  (86) _ The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg- 

Artiiur  E.  Wade  (76) . ..Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (86) —.......10  E.  Long  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (881) . 2086  Neil  Ave. 


Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (888) . . 

. 26  New  Zimmerman  Bldg- 

OKLAHOMA 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (288)... .Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Tulsa 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (366) . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (87) . 619  S.  Main  St 

LaMar  H.  Wright  (861). .21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . . 

. . . . . 200  WUcox  Bldg. 

Robert  M.  Barger  (882). .286  S.  W.  Broadway 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (867) . 

. 1801  Public  ^rvice  Bldg. 

Leroy  D.  Draper  (888). .286  S.  W.  Broadway 

James  R.  Haight  (61) . . . . . 

. . . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (889) . 

. The  United  States  Nat  Bk. 

Chester  A.  Moores  (266)..416  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 
David  B.  Simpson  (180K.......200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (884) . 

. 286  S.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107). _ Odd  FeUows  Bldg. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . . 621  WeUh  St. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (886) . 

. Haselton  Nat  Bank  Bldg. 

Mt.  Lebanon 

William  M.  Hall  (886). .606  Washington  Blvd. 

Norristown 

Lewte  C.  DetwUer  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

. 200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) _ 8  S.  40th  St 

Resmold  H.  Greenberg  (88) . 

. 17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Alfred  L.  Haig  (818). ....7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111)... . 1600  Walnut  St 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 218  S.  Broad  St 

Meredith  M.  Jack  (118) . 1600  Walnut  St 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190). .7819  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

James  C.  lieeper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livesly  (191) . .t 

. S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

George  M.  Metter  (192)  ....1807  Packard  Bldg. 
WiUiam  I.  Mirkil  (67) . ..1600  Walnut  St 

D.  O.  Morton  (281).... Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (198) . 1807  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . 

. Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Otto  Pischke,  Jr.  (268)  ...7010  Elmwo^  Ave. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (68) . . . 

. 18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  (jermantown 

WUlUm  Pugh  (116) . 6718  Market  St 

Roland  R.  Randall  (840)  ...1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rom  (222) . 8  S.  40  th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  £kiss  (804) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltser  (117) . 

. ......N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A  Locust  Sts. 

R.  Drummond  Smith  (106). ...100  S.  Broad  St. 
Ralph  M.  Taylor  (228) . 27  S.  40th  St. 
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Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Georre  R.  Weikel  (226) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (89) . 218  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . 

. Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (806) . 841  Fourth  Ave. 

J.  W.  Cree.  Jr.  (109) . 211  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228)..„ . 811  Fourth  Ave. 

Georse  A.  Meyers  (229) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

Georse  E.  Meyers  (280)...  .460  Fourth  Ave. 
Harry  E.  Pople  (806) . . 

. Bakew^  Bide.,  Grant  A  Diamond  Sts. 

B.  F.  Richards  (282) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (288) . 701  Washineton  Rd. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (284). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shauehnessy  (236) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (66) . Miners  Bk.  Bide. 

Wilkinsburg 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (868) . 720  Wood  St. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetsel  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (808) . 

. . . 616  Hospital  Tr.  Bide. 

William  H.  SweeUand.  Jr.  (809) . 

. 68  Weybosset  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman.  Jr.  (276) . 

. 1600  Woodside  Bide- 


Chattanooga  TENNESSEE 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196)............~719  Walnut  St. 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

. Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin.  Jr.  (887) . 

. Columbian  Mutual  Tower 


Nashville 

J.  B.  GiUespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave..  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bide. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader.  Jr.  (197) . 

. 986  Majestic  Bide. 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 1007  Travis  Bide. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  Citjr 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (68) . 

. 12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 


VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 800  Dickson  Bide- 

Richmond 

MerriU  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (67)....1018  E.  Main  St. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (267) . 1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (268) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269) . 810  Republic  Bide- 

Alexander  G.  Prinele  (841). .804  Second  Ave. 
Arthur  Vander  Sys  (260)....1222  Second  Ave. 
Donald  H.  Yates  (342)....802  Republic  Bide- 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (369) . 124  SUte  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (811) . 124  State  St. 


IRITISH  COLUHRIA.  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St. 
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ORGANIZATION  MEMBERS 


•  As  OF  August,  15,  1940 


Organization  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good  record,  in  the 
business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate  bank  account,  or  accounts, 
so  that  they  are  never  commingled  with  funds  belongring  to  the 
management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits,  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  property,  on  the  purchase 
of  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned.  Itemize 
any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  employees  han¬ 
dling  or  accounting  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts  until  bills  have  actually 
been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual  Members,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


Birmingham  ALAiAMA 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr. . 2105  Third  Ave.,  N. 

CALIPOIINIA 

Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  HoUinssworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  MiUer . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bids. 

Denver  COLORADO 

L.  F.  Eppich.  Inc., 

CUrence  T.  Webb....407  Denver  Nat.  Bids:. 
Morrison  A  Morrison,  Inc., 

Georre  R.  Morrison . 1660  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  A  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Greaory . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy . 810  N.  Main  St. 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford 

Aal.rey  Maddock.  Inc., 

.Aubrey  Maddock . 60  State  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1710  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgratre  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Hishfield . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Shannon  A  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1606  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Jacksonville  FLORIDA 

Palmer  A  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason.  Jr . 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 


Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.. 

Jay  L.  Hearin..812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 
M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 609  Twiggs  St. 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 602  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  A  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 133  Eighth  St. 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  DiU . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs.  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O’Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O'Toole . 437  E.  111th  St. 

Parker-Holsman  Co., 

Henry  T.  Holsman . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

Wirtz,  Haynie  A  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat....3180  Sheridan  Rd. 
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INDIANA 

Commercial  Securities  Co., 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  S04  Broadway 


Indianapolis 

Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc., 

M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St. 


Des  Moines  IOWA 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 9U0  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  &  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  Fleminsr  Bldg. 

Topeka  KANSAS 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanger . 115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Louisville  KENTUCKY 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman. .601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

Baltimore  MARYLAND 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson..312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Boston  MASSACHUSETTS 

John  A.  Hope,  Inc., 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 
Dyer  &  Co., 

WUIUm  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc., 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Ljrnn 

Harry  T.  Ttirner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 66  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 
Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 

Detroit  MICHIGAN 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Holden  &  Resume,  Inc., 

Lee  K.  Silloway . 8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert-Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert....206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansinc 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins . 221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221Vit  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Minneapolis  MINNESOTA 

General  Management  Co., 

E.  R.  Price . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc., 

James  R.  Thorpe . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

Jackson  MISSISSIPPI 
Leon  T.  Rogers, 

Leon  T.  Rogers . 500%  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds. .409  Dwight  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co., 

^Iph  F.  D'Oench . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 706  Chestnut  St. 


Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N.  llth  St. 

Wenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Organisation, 
Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick. .416  N.  Eighth  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  A 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Byron  Jenkins. 

Byron  Jenkins..5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  &  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 516  Market  St. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  William  Markeim . 645  Market  St. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . ....68  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  A  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 620  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 
Brown  A  Brown,  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 

C.  S.  Stallard . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Company, 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Inc., 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Max  Tieger  A  Co., 

Max  Tieger . 215  Broad  St. 

Ho-Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cbeel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 264  Sheridan  Ave., 

Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 
Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

Seely  Cade . 26  Journal  Sq. 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 

Walter  Koster . 2326  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossberg..^ . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

Mansfield  A  Swett,  Inc., 

Hawley  Jaquith . Depot  Plaza 

Merchantville 
Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Willson  ....Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Inc., 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 606  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Feist  A  Feist. 

Louis  J.  Nass . 58  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger,  Inc., 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave. 
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North  Bercen 

James  Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Hushes  ft  Bossrt.  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bosart . 667  Mam  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vousht, 

Samuel  P.  Vousht . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell, 

William  G.  McDowell . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford, 

J.  G.  Mulford .  . 214  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  ft  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridsewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  ZehnbBuer....998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  Citjr  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker... .318  E.  Kinssbridse  Rd. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 
The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Harmon  Orsanization,  Inc., 

William  H.  Carpenter . 140  Nassau  St. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

Clement  E.  Merowit . 2112  Broadway 

Spear  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline, 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 


Akron  OHIO 

The  Heminser-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley . «7  W.  Exchanse  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bids- 

Theodore  Mayer  ft  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bids- 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBoi8..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  ft  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  ft  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bids- 

Carlton  Schultz  Manasement,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bids- 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Lony  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich, 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 

. . 25  New  Zimmerman  Bids. 


Tulsa  OKLAHOMA 

Darnell-Zuendt  Co.. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bids. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 619  S.  Main  St. 


Portland  OREGON 

Consolidated,  Inc., 

James  R.  Haisht . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Wakefield-Fries  ft  Woodward. 

Donald  L.  Woodward..236  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 
W.  C.  Bader  Co.,  Inc., 

Wesley  R.  Masten . Odd  Fellows  Bldg- 

Philadelphia 
Lionel  Friedmann  ft  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  ft  Reynold  H.  Greenbers,  Ins., 
Reynold  H.  Greenbers..l7th  ft  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  ft  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson....Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 
Hais  and  Company, 

Alfred  L.  Hais . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner . 7319  Risins  Sun  Ave. 

Heymann  ft  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bids- 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Blds- 

John  G.  Keck  ft  Co., 

John  G.  Keck . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

William  I.  Mirkil . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Priestman-Helmetas  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 18  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  ft  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  16tll  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  ft  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Pittsburgh 
Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsbnrsh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 
Lewith  &  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bids. 

Williamsport 
Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  WeUel . 26  W.  Third  St. 

Memphis  TENNESSEE 

Percy  Galbreath  ft  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath....Columbian  Mutual  Tower 
Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

Amarillo  TEXAS 

Askew  ft  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio  t 

Mortsase  Loan  ft  Asency  Co., 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 936  Majestic  Bids. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 
Woodbury  Corp., 

F.  Orin  Woodbury....l2  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

Norfolk  VIRGINIA 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bids- 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St. 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  ft  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  SUte  St. 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 
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America  J  greatest 


In  Philadelphia — where  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness”  got  its  start — Realtors  from  over  the  nation  will  gather 


during  the  week  of  November  11.  As  leaders  in  the  profession 
most  fundamental  to  our  basic  liberties,  their  deliberations  will 
have  immense  significance. 

YOU’LL  WANT  TO  BE  THERE! 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAl  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAM 

BANQUET— NOV.  13  —  GENERAL  SESSION— NOV.  15 

BUSINESS  AND  COMMITTEE  SESSIONS— NOV.  12,  13  and  15 

PHILADELPHIA  week  of  November  11 


REALTORS’  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  — 


Your  chance  after  the  election  to  talk 
over  vital  policies  with  national  leaders! 


